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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.'S LIST. 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE (INCLUDING THE WHOLE SERIES OF MR. COULD’S CREAT ORNITHOLOCICAL AND OTHER WORKS) 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE BOER REVOLT. 
New Edition of Mr. Millais’s ‘‘Breath from the Velét.” 


MILLAIS (John Guille, F.Z.S. &.) A BREATH FROM THE VELDT, 


(Sport and Natural History in the Transvaal territory and Rhodesia.) New and Revised Edition, with all the original Illustrations by the Author, comprising 13 Full-pag 
Electro-Etchings, and 12 other Full-page Illustrations and 125 Text Illustrations by the Swantype Process or engraved on wood by G. E, LovGe ; also a Frontispiece her 

the last finished Drawing of Sir Joun Mivais. One Vol. gto. printed on art paper, green cloth extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £2 2s, net ? 

The great demand which exists for the first edition of the above work, and the high prices fetched by the few second-hand copies which ever happen for sale, will ensure this new 
edition a warm welcome from all interested in the Sport and Politics of South Africa. It will be found to contain a lifelike presentation of the Hunting Boer, ae 


Other Works by Mr. Millais. 
BRITISH DEER AND THEIR HORNS. With 185 Text and Full-page Illustrations, 


mostly by the Author; also 10 Electrogravures and Coloured Frontispiece by the Author and Sipney Sree:.; and a Series of Unpublished Drawings by Sir Epwry 
LANDSEER, formeily at Ardverikie. Imp. 4to. buckram, top edges gilt, £4 4s, net. 


GAME BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. [Illustrating the Habits, Modes of 


Capture, Stages of Plumage, and the Hybrids and Varieties which occur among them. New and Cheaper Edition, in one volume, 8vo. With 57 Illustrations by the Author 
and Frontispiece by Sir Joun Mivvais. Buckram, 18s, net. 





Autotype Facsimile of Turner’s Liber Studiorum. 


TURNER (GQ. M. W., RA) LIBER STUDIORUM., _ Seventy-three Plates 


(including Frontispiece and Alternative Plate) reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process from examples of the best states in possession of the Rev. Srorrorp A. Brooxg, 
M.A., with Preface and Critical Essay on each plate by the latter. Two Vols. oblong gto. buckram extra, £6 6s, net. 
The same, 2 Vols. oblong 4to. half-morocco extra, £7 7s, net. 
The abcve is the final issue of the highly esteemed Autotype Facsimile of the Liber Studiorum published by the advertisers in 1883 84, copies of which now are only to be had 
second-hand at rare intervals. In the present issue Mr. Stopford Brooke's revised text has been employed, and the plates have been re-arranged in Turner's original order of 
publication. The whole edition consists of 150 copies, and no more will be produced. 





The Largest Regiment in the British Army. 


MACDONALD (Capt. R. J.. R.A.) HISTORY OF ‘i'HE DRESS OF 


THE ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY, 1625-1897, with 25 Coloured Plates and 91 Vignettes. Large yto. handsomely bound in cloth of the 
Regimental Colours, £1 5s, net. 

This History of the Dress of the Royal Artillery is one of the most artistic books ever produced on British Military Dress, and one of the most extended in period. The coloured 
plates have been drawn with a vigour and artistic feeling too rare in most works on the subject, while their accuracy is beyond question, and their reproduction in colour is worthy 
of their artistic merit. Less than 200 copies remain for sale, and as, besides its historical interest, it is an unusually varied storehouse of picturesque military costumes, it must sooa 
g? out of print. 





PART VII. now ready of MR. SEEBOHM'S LAST WORK. Edited by Dr. Bowpier Suarrs, The Edition limited to 250 copies. To be issued in 12 Parts, each containing 
12 Coloured Plates, ani Text, at £1 16s. each net (not sold separately). 


MONOGRAPH OF THE TURDIDZA, or Family of Thrushes. By the late Henry 


Sresoum, of the British Museum, Author of ‘‘ Siberia in Europe,” ‘‘A History of British Birds,” &c., &c. Edited and completed (after his death) by R:cuarp Bownter 
Suarre, LL.D., F.L.S., &c., &c. 


Other Works by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe. 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK NOW COMPLETE, Uniform with Mr. Gould's Works in Folio, and limited to ) copies. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE PARADISEIDZE,, or Birds of Paradise, and Ptilonorhynchide, 


or Bower Birds. By R. Bowp_er Suarve, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. Illustrated with 80 magnificent Illustrations, coloured by haad. Complete in 8 Parts, imperial folio, price 
£3 3s. each net (not sold separately). Finely bound in 2 Volumes, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £30 net 


MONOGRAPH OF THE HIRUNDINIDA,, or Family of Swallows. By Dr. Bowper 


Suarre and CLaupE W. Wyatt, Member of the British Ornithologists Union. With 53 beautiful hand-coloured Plates of the Species, and 11 Coloured Maps showing 
Distribution. Prices in parts, £10 10s. net; bound in 2 Vols. 4to. calf gilt, £12 12s, net; or strong half-morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, £12 12s, net. 





Dr. Copinger’s Works. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW IN THE PRESS. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. by 


Watrter Artuur Copincer, LL.D., F.S.A., Professor of Law in the Victoria University ; sometime President of the Bibliographical Society. In Two Parts. The First 
containing nearly 7,000 corrections of and additions to the Collations mentioned by Hain. The second, a List, with Collations and Bibliographical Particulars, of nearly 
6,000 volumes printed in the Fifteenth Century, not referred to by Hain. To be completed in 3 volumes, demy 8vo. strongly bound in red buckram, uncut, limited to 590 
Copies, price £4 14s. 6d. net. 
Part I. and Part II., Vol. I., are now ready, and the remaining volume is well advanced towards completion. 
The Publishers much regret that it has not been possible to issue the last volume before the end of the present year. The labour of the Author and his collaborators in the 
work has, however, been immense, and the volume has so far advanced at press that there is every hope of its publication carly in the Spring. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS TRANSMISSION: an Historical and Bibliographical View 


of the Hebrew and Greek Texts, and of the Greek, Latin, and other Versions of the Bible (both Manuscript and Printed) prior to the Reformation. By the Save. 
Large and thick folio, beautifully printed on toned paper at the Oxford University Press from Bishop Fell’s celebrated fount, and Illustrated with 28 fine Collotype F acsimiles 
from the most important MS. Codices and Primary Printed Editions. The whole Edition limited to 220 Copies, of which less than 50 Copies remain for sale, Price, in ha 
white vellum extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £5 5s, net. 
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SIR JOHN MILLAIS’S LAST DRAWING, 


x<aE LAS XT TREK. 


BY SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A. 


Very finely reproduced in Photogravure from the Artist’s Original Drawing (his last finished production). The whole Impression limited to 550 copies, Proofs before letters 
on India paper. Price £2 2s, net. 





HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-3. 


Registered Capital = 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esg. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 

BRANCHES IN SOUTH AFrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's ‘own, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency in America (New Yorx). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 

ined on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


C.P.R. SERVICES. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


MONTHLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


THREE-WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER. 


CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD 


TICKETS (15 routes). 





For through fares and free pamphlets apply 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO. Limited, 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
ons. 
Hornsey GRANGE .. 3,750 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LanGTon GRANGE .. 9,200 RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms 
amidship,. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
0989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 





ons. 

| Ecstree GRANGE .. 6,000 
| Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 





} 
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BUCHANANS 


“BLACK & WHITE” 


ScoToH WHISKY 
eeaay eectes ree 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


4 
60cm winery maneRee Us 
cures Lone 





JAMES BUCHANAN & CO, 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. se QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 





CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 

SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'’S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, | 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY. 


South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 

TANTALLON CASTLE 

(via Madeira) .........0 Dec. 8 Dec. 9 
TINTAGEL CASTLE 

(via Lisbon and Canaries)....+. Dec. 15 Dec. 16 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE 

(via Madeira) ........006 passe Dec. 22 Dec. 23 
BRAEMAR CASTLE 

(via Canaries) .....ccccccccee Dec. 29 Dec. 30 | 
CARISBROOK CASTLE 

ee SS coe =. Jan. Jan. 


Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Street, E.C. 
West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


6 
| 





| 


BEIRA RAILWAY, | 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES, 





QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
TO RHODESIA. | 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and | 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required, 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic | 
Manager at Beira, or fron PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


| a2 Owen R. ey . ‘3 é. 
| Rochfort Maguire, .; John Youn , 
General anager “CResident vat Rs teen, 


| Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 
Subscri Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 pty 7 
rss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund 

453,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C’ 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Tows 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley ing 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
sae weg Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. Kast : 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq. 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq. i A. Chamberlain, Esq. 

Sq. 5 A. Fraser, »S 
; James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and Kast Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 188 








Paid-up Capital .....eessseeee08 $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......0+ssescesees 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


' are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Colo- 


nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD. 
FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 
DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 








| MEXICAN eee Via Madeira we 000 20 
GAIKA ... es Via Teneriffe and 

St. Helena ee Dec, 23 

MOOR .. ee. Via Madeira ee. Dec, 30 

GASCON ... eee via Teneriffe ooo Jan, 6 

| BRITON ... eee Via Madeira oo» Je6 ae 
GOORKHA ee via Teneriffe and 

St. Helena Jan, 20 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton. 

Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 





Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 


Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 

Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.M. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 135. 54. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
i The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C, J, F. JONES, Secretary: 
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NOTES 
FOR THE CHEERFUL GAUL 


AMAN with a great idea went out to fight with another 
man. And as the blows of the other man rained upon him, 
one who stood by shouted, ‘‘ There! I told youso! See 
what you get! I'll warrant you didn’t bargain for this !”’ 
and so forth. And the man with the great idea smiled and 
said, ‘It is clear, my friend, that you understand neither 
fighting nor great ideas.” 


Ir there were anything in the saying that a nation gets 
the monarch it deserves, how should we Britons know 
how to conceal our blushing cheeks in contemplating our 
unparalleled good fortune. As it is we are inclined to 
ask what have we done to deserve our Sovereign Lady 
Queen Victoria? Her constant, nay, heroic service of 
our country, her sympathy and loving-kindness towards 
all her subjects, her perfect fulfilment through these many 
years of the solemn burden which came to her a girl, these 
in their multiplicity of signs, almost oppress the heart 
with grateful reverence. She is so absolutely right in all 
relations great and small. In one week she receives a 
§teat ruler of mankind, her grandchild; she hears from 
her high Secretaries of State the serious and poignant 
diary of her Empire; then in days whose dark side 
touches her unsleeping sympathy very nearly, she can 
ordain what is so essentially a woman’s little gift for her 
soldiers, and drive out in a cold damp winter morning to 
Speak words of understanding to her children, Yes! she 
Is with us in all things. The animalculz of the Conti- 
nental press and nation do not seem to grasp that, if there 
8 One thing the Briton will not stand, it is an insult to 
his Queen—his Queen, God bless her ! 
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‘(Tr was a terribie time,” said someone to us, recalling 
the Crimean War; ‘‘everyone you met, every one of 
every class in this country, had a black band round his 
arm. Every letter that came by post had a black border.” 
We begin to realise the sensations of the winter of 1854 
in the winter of 1899. ‘‘ Duke’s son, cook’s son Cd 
the war is in its early days, and already Azrael, the angel 
of death, has exacted his black tithe. A few more of 
Lord Methuen’s victories, and those will not be held to ex- 
ceed who shall repeat John Bright’s: ‘‘ The angel of death 
has been abroad ; you can almost hear the beating of his 
wings.” Mr. Bright thought of that inspired utterance as 
he was shaving—a little irony which we present to our 
readers, who with ourselves will need all their philosophy 
in these dark days. We have all lost or are all like to lose. 
Thereis no cure but simple, plain endurance. For war is 
war. 





THE German Emperor has come and gone, and has 
expressed himself as delighted with his reception here. 
His visit was mainly in the nature of a pleasure trip, but 
after Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of Thursday afternoon, 
there can be little doubt that business was attended to as 
usual during the few days the Kaiser was with us; and that 
the Armageddon that enters into the speculations of every 
world-statesman may have been touched upon during a 
certain interview that took place at Windsor. The Kaiser 
is now safely home again after a brief stay in Holland, 
where the two Queens themselves did the honours. He 
returns to Berlin to find his hopes in Asia Minor carried 
one step further forward by the conclusion of the negotia- 
tions which secure to the Anatolian Railway Company, 
controlled by German financiers, the right to continue their 
line down the Euphrates Valley from Konieh, the present 
terminus to Bussorah and the Persian Gulf. In thus 
bringing new life to the old garden of the world, Germany 
deserves and receives our best wishes. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has a liking for straight-flung 
words; and on Thursday, at Leicester, he gave that 
section of the French press which revels in scurrility, a 
piece of his very vigorous mind. Here are some of his 
words :— 


These attacks upon Her Majesty, whether as ruler of this 
Imperial State or still more as a woman, have provoked in this 
country a natural indignation which will have serious con- 
sequences if our neighbours do not mend their manners. 


‘‘Serious consequences” is a somewhat awkward 
diplomatic phrase—at least it was in the days of the old 
diplomacy. So also is that other word ‘‘alliance” by 
which Mr. Chamberlain once again described the under- 
standing between ourselves, Germany, and the United 
States. ‘‘ Alliance” in the old diplomatic hard-and-fast 
come-what-will kind of way, there is none, of course, and 
can be none; we need no such alliances with any 
European power and pray Heaven we never may. What 
Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy, following hard upon that of 
Lord Rosebery, has secured is such a removal of dif- 
ferences with Germany and the United States as opens 
the way to a sympathetic understanding—an understand- 
ing which should, in Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase, ‘‘ do 
more perhaps than any combination of arms to preserve 
the peace of the world.” And the keynote of that new 
understanding, as we suggested when the Samoan agree- 
ment was announced, is to be found in the words ‘‘ Open 
Door.” 
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In France the Government, at least, is in firm hands. 
Wherein lies room for hope. The majority is mentally 
comparable to the majority in most other countries, and 
is in no mood to relinquish the direction of its affairs. So 
much is certain. The majority can recognise the devotion 
of President Loubet and M. Waldeck-Rousseau; the 
majority endorses the foreign policy so clinchingly ex- 
pounded by M. Delcassé on Friday evening of last week 
in a speech which, as one competent observer remarks, 
restores the reputation of French statesmanship in the 
eyes of every reflecting man. President Loubet and his 
Premier have faced and overcome the ‘‘ Pretorianism allied 
with Clericalism” that threatened the Republic and the 
cause of free government ; M. Delcassé outlined a foreign 
programme consistent and logical, and denounced ‘‘ the 
policy of fists stretched out towards all.” The Russian 
alliance he declared to be intact; and as for England, 
France had quite enough to do with her own Colonial 
affairs for the present. But it was against those whose 
notion of a foreign policy seems to consist in abuse of 
everything non-Franco-Russian that M. Delcassé’s speech 
was chiefly directed. Here he was merciless, and after 
declining to add China, and slices of Morocco and Siam 
to an already overlarge Empire, he expressed his deter- 
mination to retain all present advantages, and act without 
regard to the arm-chair expansionists and firebrands who 
would set France at futile war with half the universe. 


Tue National! Union of Conservative Associations 
have demanded at Dewsbury this week an early measure 
for the redistribution of seats in Parliament; and the 
Liberal Unionists in conference at Leicester have resolved 
that old age pensions should be secured next session. 
Both must know that they ask the impossible. Redistri- 
bution is not merely a question of removing the flagrant 
over-representation of Ireland: it is a problem calling for 
the best energies of a new Legislature ; and who has yet 
devised an old age pension scheme which has a ghost of 
a chance in the expiring days of a Conservative Par- 
liament? We shall have much to do with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer next session, in the matter of war finance; 
and here, be it noted, that Mr. Balfour declared point- 
blank in his speech at Dewsbury, on Tuesday, ‘‘ that when 
the war is concluded the mines, in common with other forms 
of property in the Transvaal State” |note that term 
‘‘ Transvaal State”: it may well become historic], ‘ will 
undoubtedly be burdened with some of the charges con- 
nected with the war.” And apart from finance there will 
be the gigantic task of remaking the map of South Africa. 
That canno wait. 


WE have, as a nation, a great educational task before us. 
We have to co-ordinate the scattered elements of secondary 
education under one head; to draw up a plan of adminis- 
tration which shall prevent waste; to reform abuses; to 
inaugurate some things entirely new, such as training for 
teachers, inspection of secondary schools, and a national 
pension scheme: and to do all these things without 
arousing the suspicion of sectaries or offending ancient 
prejudices. The present scheme of elementary education 
also needs improvement. Thesystem must be made more 
elastic, and some means devised by which children may 
be taught without making it their supreme ambition to 
be City clerks. The other day Sir John Gorst promised a 
Ceputation from the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
that the teaching of modern languages in secondary 
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schools should not be forgotten or neglected in the 
educational scheme now maturing. We want, however, 
not only teaching and prizes, but facilities for travel, 
While the Government is deliberating, why do not the 
Chambers of Commerce try what can be done with a few 
travelling scholarships? It is a pressing need to find 
good commercial travellers ; and the Chambers of Com- 
merce are surely concerned. 


Art the Savoy Sir Arthur Sullivan and Captain Basil Hood 
have brought us back to just such a sort of comic opera as 
we have loved long since and lost awhile. Sir Arthur 
is still Sir Arthur, and if Captain Hood is not quite a Mr, 
Gilbert, his libretto is neat and quip-ful. There isa capital 
part for Miss Brandram, whom we can never see too often, 
and Miss Emmie Owen, Miss Jay, and Miss Louie Pounds 
are all given such a chance as they know how to profit by, 
Mr. Passmore, Mr. Lytton, Mr. Evett, are all as we desire 
they should be. Miss Yaw promises to be all a partial 
fancy painted her. Briefly, here is the Savoy as it ought 
to be ; everyone is pleased. 


Ir is not improbable that things being as they are 
among our Continental neighbours, the Channel Squadron 
will be kept abroad for Christmas as a precautionary 
measure, to exercise the function of the ‘‘ fleet in being” 
while this country is prosecuting a war abroad. Our 
officers and men will bear their privation cheerfully ; but 
they will not forget that it is another needless and un- 
deserved pin-prick. French statesmen do not forget what 
happened in 1871, and while the magnanimity of Great 
Britain evoked the eternal gratitude of the governing 
classes in France, it aroused the very worst form of 
ingratitude among a large section of journalists, and 
that section of the public they endeavour to represent. 
That act of magnanimity on our part is forgotten by 
most Englishmen. 


WE sought to analyse last week the naval pro- 
grammes of the United States, France, and Germany. 
For France, however, M. de Lanessan has a gigantic 
scheme in his portfolio for submission to the Budget 
Committee next year, and it provides for the laying 
down of battleships of even greater power than our 
Formidables; but they possess the elemental weak- 
ness of all French designs—an overcrowding of men 
and guns, a modest speed, and a too limited coal 
capacity. The German scheme, for the present, is in 
the hands of the Navy League, and Admiral Werner, 
the spokesman of the organisation, thinks the Fatherland 
can get on for the present with 31 instead of 4o battle 
ships. The question is not, however, how many battle- 
ships are required, but how many can be simultaneously 
built without an undue disturbance of the shipbuilding 
resources of the country. The taxable resources of the 
nation have become quite a secondary consideration with 
every naval Power. In Russia the expenditure for 1900 
will exceed that of 1899 by £478,000, but as the bulk 
of this increase is to be devoted to improvements at 
Port Arthur and Vladivostock, the real excess in expen- 
diture on the fleet is only £53,000, the price of one 
torpedo-boat destroyer. As a matter of fact, relying on 
the supplementary credit, the estimate for new construc- 
tion has been considerably reduced, while the vote for the 
maintenance of ships afloat goes up 21 per cent. Part of 
this sum will be devoted to the immediate increase of the 
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personnel by 2,000 men, which is the first instalment of a 
total increase of 10,000, who will occupy barracks at 
Libau, when that arsenal is completed. In fact, the 
Russian personne’, which was 41,000 in 1898, will, in 
1901, be 57,500, with a proportionate augmentation of 
cadets. But just as in 1889 we built ships under the 
Naval Defence Act without providing for an adequate 
force of officers and men, so the Russians are expanding 
their fleet in the way of ships and men without making 
provision for the armament. The great artillery factory 
is at Aboukoff, but as this establishment has to provide 
guns for the navy as well as for the army, it is obvious 
that unless prompt measures are taken for an enlarged 
output, the Russians will be as badly off as we were on the 
occasion of the late Sir G. Phipps Hornby’s first evolu- 
tionary squadron cruise, when, owing to the deficiency of 
guns, his principal ships went to sea mounting wooden 
dummies. In other directions naval administration in 
Russia seems sadly wanting in foresight, for while it has 
been decided to build a battleship and cruiser at Windau, 
the docks in which they are to be laid down have not yet 
been begun. 


Mr. SANDow, the strony man, has come into collision 
with the law and has suffered defeat. It appears that in 
January last he was performing at Liverpool. The feat 
that was the cause of all the trouble was the attempt to 
lift up and carry off the stage a piano, with a pianist play- 
ing upon it. Mr. Sandow lifted up both without a hitch, 
but while carrying them off the stage, lost control of the 
piano, with the result that the instrument came heavily to 
the floor, and the instrumentalist plunged headlong out at 
the wings. The latter (to say nothing of the piano) 
incurred some personal injury, compensation for which 
brought the parties before the court. The pianist said 
Mr. Sandow was out of condition; Mr. Sandow said 
he tripped over a crease in the carpet which it was 
the pianist’s duty to keep properly set during the 
performance. How the poor man could play a piano 
that was being carried through the air and keep the 
carpet stretched at the same time does not strike one at 
first sight, or in fact at all. The jury in the end awarded 
the pianist £125 damages. There are indications of an 
appeal. 


Dr. W. F. Coss is either a very bold man or a rather 
clumsy advertiser of his own wares. He appears to be 
of opinion that a new Oxford Movement is imminent, 
which is to absorb the best elements in the existing schools 
of thought in the Church of England, and take the place 
of the present dominant High Church School. To a great 
extent we agree with Dr. Cobb that the time is ripe for 
a new Church movement; and there are signs of it 
already visible. The Oxford school is beginning to show 
its weak points; its fear of criticism, its suspicions of 
historical research, and its insistence on a rigid organisa- 
tion. The new men like Canon Gore are reckoned by 
Dr. Cobb as really belonging to the new movement. So 
far we are inclined to agree with Dr. Cobb, as we have 
already said. But when he goes on to apparently identify 
the new movement with the work of the Churchman’s 
Union, of which he is the organising secretary, the wish 
is surely father to the thought. 


Canon Raw.inson, who attains his eighty-seventh 
year in a few days, holds a City living in addition to his 
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stall at Canterbury. This is All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
one of the most valuable benefices, so it is said, even in 
the City, although there is singular difficulty in arriving 
at the exact figures. To this benefice Canon Rawlinson 
presented himself, the living being in the gift of the 
Chapter of Canterbury, and the nomination falling for 
that turn to the Canon. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, in extenuation of what was freely described as a 
public scandal, that the Canonries of Canterbury, nomi- 
nally among the richest, are really among the poorest 
Cathedral preferments in England. 


WAR THEORISTS CONFUTED 


Not the least interesting lesson of the campaign in South 
Africa is the demonstration of the importance of the 
personal element in modern warfare. It is still a ques- 
tion of arms and the man, as it was at Thermopylae. 
Machine guns and repeating rifles, M. Bloch assured us, 
had turned war into a science and the soldier into a mere 
cog in the machine. A sufficient number of Maxims and 
Mausers could keep any given line or zone so swept, the 
air about it so packed with scorching bullet-hail, that no 
living creature could cross it, or even stand upon it for a 
moment. And for a time the way in which wave after 
wave of the Dervish battle-surge at Omdurman was liter- 
ally shot to pieces, shattered into bloody spray, seemed to 
support his statement. But only fora moment. M. Bloch 
forgot two most important factors, the men behind the guns, 
and the men in front of them. The magazine rifle has made 
the charge, in the form of the yelling human avalanche, a 
thing of the past ; but it seems curiously impotent against 
the cool, daring, resourceful advance of the double line 
of battle in open order, flexible, but ever resistlessly 
advancing, sinuous, but never wavering. In spite of 
scientific demonstrations of its impossibility, Mr. Atkins 
will insist upon dodging between the drops of the level 
bullet-rain, and crawling up to where he can get home 
with the bayonet, utterly regardless of the fact that he is 
breaking every rule of the new Bloch-Stead war game, 
and has been technically annihilated half a dozen times 
over. You cannot stop a man with any machine, no 
matter how perfect; there is always an element in 
humanity which defies calculation. And the men behind 
the Mausers are human too. No matter how cool and 
fearless, the thought of the probable clash of steel, the 
oldest battle-sacrament of the race, lends a throb to the 
pulse and a tingle to the nerves not exactly provocative 
of stony steadiness of aim and mathematical accuracy of 
range calculation. The frontiersman levies of the Trans- 
vaal have probably the highest average of marksmanship 
of any troops in the world, and yet myriads of their 
bullets must have whistled wildly wide of the mark, cr 
not a Gordon or a Fusilier could have survived to reach 
their lines. War is still a human problem 


MR. MASSINGHAM 


Tit exodus of Mr. Henry Massingham from the editorial 
chair of the Daily Chronicle and the green-shaded-lamr- 
lit room which it is hard to fancy without his lithe and 
active figure, is an indubitable loss to London journalism. 
Not that we would hint a doubt of the inevitableness of 
the ultimatum which precipitated his resignation. How- 
ever much a journalist may feel that the editor of any news- 
paper should be independent of his proprietors it is plain 
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that an editor whose policy is diametrically opposed to 
the views of his proprietors and also to those of the mass 
of his fellow countrymen, and whose leading articles are 
read with pleasure by his country’s enemies, has got out of 
bounds. And: here has been much in the Daily Chronicle 
of late which nine out of ten Englishmen have read with 
frank abhorrence, and which many who greatly respect 
and like its late editor have found it difficult and painful 
to account for. Mr. Massingham has told an interviewer 
that he resents the phrase ‘‘ pro-Boer.” He may resent 
it, but no bitterest foreign critic of perfide Albion 
has urged the Boer cause with a blinder disregard of 
the undoubted aims of British policy, with a more per- 
sistent hostility towards the British statesmen charged 
with the country’s interests in a moment of national crisis, 
or with a deafer ear to the systematic Boer policy of 
evasion and aggression which has brought upon us this 
lamentable war. So do women argue whose nervous 
balance is disturbed, so did St. Augustine’s deaf adder 
resist argument, that had pressedits tail upon its ear and 
buried its head in the dust. It is a remarkable testimony 
to the confidence with which Mr. Massingham is regarded 
by his fellow-journalists that no one ever dreamt of 
questioning the perfect good faith with which he held 
his views, a testimony indeed not less marked than his 
own high courage and honourable independence in 
refusing to retain his office by the sacrifice of a single 
prejudice. Deep regret is the solitary feeling with which 
his opponents regard his resignation. 

It would be absurd to review Mr. Massingham's career 
as if it were complete just because he happens to have 
been unhorsed. He will be in the saddle again soon, 
though not, of course, the same saddle. But if he never 
again sat in an editor's chair, Mr. Massingham’s resigna- 
tion from the Daz/y Chronicle would mark an epoch in 
British journalism. He was the first editor to give 
literature and art their proper place in daily journalism ; the 
greatest names in literature and science were among his con- 
tributors. The Chronicle was at one time the only news- 
paper which called Lord Rosebery to assume the cloak of 
Mr. Gladstone, and presently tore that garment from Lord 
Rosebery’s back. He has done many things as an editor, 
and done them very well. Impressing his personality on 
every line of his newspaper, he has made himself dis- 
tinctly felt among the editors of daily papers as have few 
ethers since Delane. A vital person and a force; one 
capable of prejudice and impulse, but incapable of un- 
kindness; an electric personality radiating enthusiasm, 
and—in private intercourse—humour. 


Q AND A 


QO. How about the war? 

A, It is over. 

QO. You don’t mean it? 

A. Well, Sir Francis Wingate has smashed the Khalifa. 

Q. But the other war? 

A. The other war is 
expected. 

O. What is the latest ? 

A. Modder River. 

Q. Great business, eh? 

A. Very fine. 

QO. Why did we fight at Modder River ? 

“1, We were proceeding to the relief of Kimberley. 

(. Kimberley being a sort of Modder-n Lucknow ? 

A. You can put it that way if you like. 


progressing as favourably as can be 
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The Boers might sing a song about it, don’t you think? 
Yes—“ Way down by the Modder River.” 
Or better still? 
“T’ll tell my Modder when I get home.” 
And another song for the Boers ? 
“Come sigh with me.” 
Why should we sigh with them ? 
Mr. Massingham has left the Daily Chronicle. 
He is a clever young man? 
Yes. 
And a martyr ? 
They breed martyrs on the Chronic/e. 
How is that? 
. Clerkenwell and Smithfield are such near neighbours, 
Where is Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ? 
I don’t know. 
What makes us think of him just now? 
. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Leicester. 
. Mr. Chamberlain loves Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ? 
. Mr. Chamberlain is “one probably of a few members of 
the community who has read all Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
speeches.” 
Q. Who says so? 
. Mr. Chamberlain. 
. Did you ever hear of the London County Council ? 
. I hear of it once a year at least. 
. When is that? 
When the music and dancing licences come on. 
What happens ? 
There is a great row in the papers. 
Yes? 
And the London County Council takes no notice. 
Yes? 
And the people call it “ grandmamma.” 
Yes? 
And nobody thinks any more about it till next year. 
Now, what is the Authors’ Club? 
. It gives dinners. 
Who eats ’em? 
The Bishop of London has been having one. 
Did he make a speech ? 
They never let you off at the Authors’ Club. 
What did he say? 
. He said he “ knew two bishops who read all novels.” 
What does that prove? 
It proves that there are two bishops in the world who have 
more leisure than wit. 
Q. Did you ever meet a journalist ? 
I have met one here and there. 
Did he take cheques for “ friendly notices ”? 
Sir! 
. You mean that he didn’t? 
. He never told me that he did. 
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TOUCHSTONE. 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


IX. The Subaltern 


“SomME do; some don’t!” That is the subaltern reduced to his 
lowest terms. At home, some of him goes round the town, paints 
it many colours, kicks clean over the traces, and passes, by way 
of love, debt, and damnation, into the outer dark. On the other 
hand, some of him doesn’t. At home, too, some of him thinks 
about his profession, keeps his head, grows wiser every day, leaves 
the gee-gees alone, waltzes moderately, saves money, and en- 
deavours to be a very proper gentleman. And, on the other hand, 
some of him doesn’t. In the field, however—which, after all, is his 
peculiar province—all of him does. That is to say, all of him 
remembers who he is, and never forgets it. There are men 
behind him, there is the Queen and one or two other people, and 
there is England. Which matters are sufficient for him, let that 
be in front which may be. So he finds a sweet end, or promotion 
and a medal ; and so is England served. And, considered from 
this point of view, he is really as important as anyone we have. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The Progress of the War 


Tue tide of battle has for the moment veered round to the 
Western Frontier, and during the last seven days public 
attention has been centred on Lord Methuen’s division, 
which has marched from Belmont to the Modder River, 
fighting three pitched battles on the road, and is now 
put a day’s march from Kimberley. After our victory at 
Belmont came news of Saturday’s fight at Enslin (Gras- 
pan). Here the Boers were again driven from their 
positions, the Naval Brigade especially distinguishing 
itself both by its gallantry and, alas! by its loss in killed 
and wounded. Three days later Lord Methuen again met 
the enemy. This time they were entrenched on the banks 
of the Modder River, where ensued ‘‘ one of the hardest 
and most trying fights in the annals of the British Army.” 
For ten hours the battle raged, till at last the enemy were 
compelled to ‘‘ quit their position” and fall back, presum- 
ably on Spyfontein. Rail and telegraph are now open to 
Modder River, reinforcements are being pushed up to join 
Lord Methuen’s forces, and we await almost hourly news 
of a final battle and the junction of the advancing column 
with the 3,000 men who are awaiting it at Kimberley. 

Detailed news of Lord Methuen’s three engagements 
are necessarily scant. Correspondents are restricted by 
the military authorities to 300 words a day, and for 
this reason, if for no other, the public have been furnished 
with but the mere outlines of each engagement. Of the 
Modder River fight, the hardest of all, we know only that 
the fighting began at half-past five in the morning and 
lasted for ten hours, during which our.men were exposed 
to the heat of a South African sun, and were without food 
or water, and that the enemy were forced to retire. 

In Natal, despite the fabrications of Dr. Leyds, the 
Ladysmith garrison is holding out bravely. Sir Redvers 
Buller himself is in the Colony, and will undertake the 
direction of the movement to free Sir George White. 
From Mafeking the latest news is cheering. 

The Government at home have determined to mobilise 
an additional division of infantry. This will bring the 
force available for operations in South Africa up to six 
infantry divisions, including the Natal field force, and a 
cavalry division, or a total, if local Volunteers and police 
be added, of some 90,000 men. 

The various Colonial contingents have arrived, and 
Canadians and Australasians are rapidly moving up to 
the front. Splendid has been the reception accorded to 
each contingent, the colony turning out en masse to 
welcome each unit. While dwelling on this invigorating 
feature of the war, we cannot forbear to endorse the 
Colonial Secretary’s praise of the unflinching patriotism 
of our fellow-citizens in Natal, who have so gallantly 
taken a foremost place in the ranks and, at great personal 
sacrifices, have contributed very largely to drive back the 
Boer invasion, while the Imperial forces were as yet in- 
adequate for the task. ‘‘ The loyalty and courage that 
has been shown by that Colony should never be for- 
gotten,” said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘and when the time 
comes for a settlement,” he added, ‘‘we should not be 
unmindful of the sacrifices these colonists have made.” 

The war funds are making rapid progress. The latest 
return from the Mansion House is close on £350,000. 
The readers of the Daily Zvlegraph have subscribed about 
£65,000, and the Daily Mail has so far netted £23,000 
out of ** The Kipling Poem Fund.” 
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The End of Mahdism 


‘*The end cannot now be far off,” we wrote last week 
on receiving news of Colonel Wingate’s defeat of Ahmed 
Fedil at Abu Aadil. On Saturday last the end came, or 
rather here in London we heard how Colonel Wingate 
had followed up his first success by attacking, defeating, 
and killing the Khalifa himself, capturing his camp, and 
all that was left of his following. Having definitely 
located the position of the Khalifa at a place named Om 
Debrikat, about seven miles from Gedid, Colonel Wingate 
made a night march, and reached high ground overlook- 
ing the enemy’s camp. Early in the morning the Dervishes 
attacked, but were utterly defeated. The Khalifa and his 
Emirs made a gallant stand; but the Anglo-Egyptian 
force proved irresistible, and, surrounded by his chiefs, 
Abdullahi, the scourge of the Soudan, fell before the hated 
“Turk.” His two brothers, and many of the other 
Emirs were killed, and all the rest are prisoners, with 
the exception of the prudent Osman Digna, who, as usual, 
made good his escape as soon as the guns opened fire. 
The casualties of the Anglo-Egyptian force were only 
three killed and twelve wounded. 

Thus ends the last chapter of ‘‘The River War.” 
Mahdism is a creed without a following, and the Egyptian 
Soudan has been reconquered by a succession of campaigns 
notable for the persistence, resolution, and patience with 
which they were planned and executed. 

The Sirdar, now that the last obstacle to Anglo- 
Egyptian authority has been removed, has, in his capacity 
of railway director, decided to open the extension to 
Khartoum early next January. Messrs. Cook & Son, with 
an eye to the tourist traffic that must follow, have already 
issued a time-table. The journey out will run thus :— 

Leave Wady Halfa 8.0 P.M. Thursday (dinner in train) ; 

arrive Abu Hamed 7.30A.M. Friday; arrive Abadia 1.30 P.M. 

Friday ; arrive Atbara 4.30 P.M. Friday; arrive Shendy, 

9.0 P.M. Friday ; arrive Khartoum 3.0 A.M. Saturday. 

First-class passengers may remain in carriages until 

8.0 A.M. Saturday. 

The permission to remain in the carriages appears to be 
designed to obviate inconvenience if passengers do not find 
the hotel at Khartoum immediately ready for them. 


Elsewhere 


In Australia the week has seen the defeat of the 
Kingston Ministry in the South Australian Legislature, 
and the relegation to Mr. Soloman of the task of forming 
a new cabinet; the heavy defeat of Sir George Turner in 
the Victoria Assembly on a vote increasing the salary of 
the Speaker ; and the rejection by the Legislative Council 
of Western Australia, by a large majority, of the petition 
for a submission of the Commonwealth Bill to the people. 
But for all that federation will come—and come soon. 

In Newfoundland that veteran political leader, Sir 
William Whiteway, has retired from political life without 
realising what was once his dream—the entry of the island 
into the Canadian confederation. In his day, and as 
Newfoundland politicians go, Sir William Whiteway has 
done well for his Colony. Mr. Bond takes the lead of 
the Opposition, and he is a man who comes as near 
statesmanship as Newfoundland in her present paro- 
chialism can hope to see. Mr. Morine, ¢he fighter of 
Newfoundland politics, has been driven out of the Ministry 
as the outcome of dissensions with Sir James Winter, the 
Premier ; and next year on the general election we may 
expect to see plenty of that mud-throwing which is the 
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dear delight of Newfoundland politicians and Newfound- 
land journalists. When will a statesman and a journalist 
with a thought above mud arise in our oldest colony ? 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


FROM A WOUNDED OFFICER 


Wieslevan Chapel Temporary hospital, 
Ladysmith ; Tuesday, October 24. 


My ——,—Here I am within four whitewashed walls, and in a bed 
with sheets on it—never dreamt that I should be wallowing in the 
lap of luxury to such an extent until we had marched triumphantly 
to Johannesburg or Pretoria. Well, you will have heard before 
now why I am leading this indolent life, and I hope you got the 
wire that I sent you on Sunday telling you that my wound, though 
severe, was not serious. 

It was rough luck getting knocked over in the first engage- 

ment. I was most awfully sick about it. However, I don’t fancy 
that we shall have a finer fight all through the campaign than 
Elandslaagte, for it was a splendid bit of manceuvring and most 
gallantly carried out by the men. They behaved magnificently, and 
the Staff are full of the very highest praises of our regiment ; 
nothing could be more satisfactory than that, and I am proud of 
belonging to such acorps. My chief regret is that I got knocked 
over just before getting into the position. I had just got 
my sword and revolver out, and had started on the charge with a 
crowd of my boys behind me when I was suddenly knocked clean 
off my legs by what appeared to me at the moment to be a 
violent kick from behind ; I jumped up again, but only to go down 
head over heels, for my right leg was powerless. I had no idea I 
had been shot till I saw the blood all over my trousers. I was 
right mad—for after coming with the men as far, over such awful 
ground, and under such a heavy fire, it seemed so hard to be able 
to do nothing but sit on the ground and shout, and cheer, and 
wave my helmet. They swept past me with a cheer that only 
sritish soldiers can give—a cheer which will ever ring in my 
memory. We drove them from the position at the point of the 
bayonet ; then I heard the firing start again, and I knew from the 
ringing cheers I heard in the distance that we had carried another 
position. Night was fast closing in and a steady drizzle had 
commenced, and as usual in this place the cold became intense. 
Firing was still going on in the distance, and from time to time 
five or six shots were fired at us on the battlefield from some 
brutes who had hidden among the rocks. 

A Tommy of mine and a sergeant of the Gordons dressed my 
wound roughly to stop the bleeding, and my Tommy and myself 
lay down to wait for the ambulance. 

The firing had practically stopped by now save for a shot or 
two that were still being fired at the wounded from amongst the 
rocks, and all the field around seemed covered with men groaning 
in agony and calling out for the ambulance in vain. I prefer to 
say no more of that night in the field, for it is best forgotten. You 
may be sure that I never welcomed the daylight as I did on 
Sunday morning. I knew that help would come with the light, 
and soon the stretcher-bearers were at work. Many, of course, had 
been removed during the night, but the darkness and the rough- 
ness of the ground made it almost impossible for the bearer parties 
to work. 

I am glad my Tommy (a private in my own company called 
IX) stayed with me, for he wrapped me in his own great-coat 
and lay with his arms round me all the night to try to keep me 
warm. If he hadn’t I am afraid I should have pegged out, for it 
was bitterly cold, and I could not move at all. 

Search parties were out all night, of course, looking for us, and 
four men tried to carry me in their arms ; but it was too frightful, 
as they kept falling amongst the rocks and dropping me, until I 
had to cry off. About 6°30 A.M. 1 was put on a stretcher and 
carried about three miles to the railway, where our regiment was 
drawn up to cover the entrainment of the wounded. They were 
all gloriously happy, having captured three big guns, two of the 
enemy’s flags, and as many rifles, pistols, stores, blankets, pro- 
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visions, &c. &c. as they could carry. 
greeting as I was carried past them, for I had been reported dead, 
When we arrived at Ladysmith I was carried to the head 


They gave me a hearty 


hospital and was dressed by Major ——-——. He was awfully 
nice and kind, though frightfully busy, and up to his eyes in 
blood. 

The bullet was still in my leg, and he decided to have me put 
under the X-rays next day and see if he could find it. I felt 
quite certain that the bullet was in my right hip, though it had 
gone in just below the groin of the right leg, just missing the 
femoral artery by a hair’s breadth. Jolly lucky, wasn’t it? that it 
wasn’t a quarter of an inch higher. Yesterday I hada bit ofa 
doing, being lifted from my bed to a stretcher and placed under 
the X-rays, where I was for about an hour. While there I dis- 
covered the bullet in my hip, and, as it was not very deep, I was 
put on the stretcher and carried off to the operating theatre, 
I had had breakfast, so could not have chloroform, and as Major 
—— —— cut it out it did not hurt a bit, I must confess; but 
I was jolly glad to have it out. It is a nice solid Mauser rifle 
bullet, and does not seem to be any the worse of hitting me. I 
shall have a hole put in it when I go down to Pietermaritzburg, and 
have the date engraved on it, and “ Elandslaagte,” and shall keep it 
asarecord. I did not sleep very well last night, as I was a bit 
feverish, and the lifting on and off the stretcher had rather tickled 
up the torn muscle of the leg, and then the incision that was 
necessary for taking out the bullet smarted a bit. But I am 
feeling a good deal better now, and really the treatment here is 
quite wonderful. The nurses in this ward are perfect dears, and 
nothing is too much trouble for them, though they are most 
frightfully hard worked. There are twenty-two beds in this ward, 
and on Sunday and Monday they were all occupied by men who 
could do next to nothing for themselves. There are only two 
nurses and two orderlies for the ward, and so you may guess the 
work is pretty hard 

We had ten officers here on Sunday and Monday, as the 
officers’ ward was full to overflowing ; but six went to Pieter- 
maritzburg, as they were considered fit to travel in the hospital 
train. You see, they keep clearing us off from the hospital at the 
front so as to make room for others who are sure to come in. I 
am afraid there will be some more to-night, as there is an artillery 
action going on about five miles from here. 

It is sickening lying here and listening to the boom of the 
guns, when I might have been out on escort duty with them. 

You can’t imagine what absolute brutes the Boers are. They 
are absolute savages. Some of them were using elephant rifles 
with explosive bullets, some were using expanding bullets like our 
Dum Dum, which we gave up as we considered them (the Boers) 
a civilised nation. If ever I have a chance at them again I shall 
kill everyone I can, even if he turns down his rifle, for that’s what 
they did on Saturday when they saw the cold steel at their chests, 
and as soon as our fellows passed they picked up their rifles and 
fired at them from behind. I don’t fancy our fellows will give 
much quarter next time they get the Boers in reach of a bayonet. 
They have also captured a captain of ours and a captain of the 
Gordons with their respective parties of about twenty men, who 
went out to bury the dead. Are they not absolute devils? and 
my one wish is to be well again soon, and to be able to fly at their 
throats. We took numbers of prisoners on Saturday, a more brutal 
lot of faces I never saw in my life. 

I must not write any more just now, as my leg is beginning to 
ache with sitting up so long. 

It is all tommy-rot about fellows all being frightened the first 
time under fire. I enjoyed the battle tremendously from the start 
to the time I got knocked out, and I am sure my men were not a 
bit funky either, but treated the whole thing as a huge joke. We 
had an unpleasant quarter of an hour lying in the open with no 
cover, and the Boers using us as targets from about 2,000 yards off. 
They made pretty fair practice, for though they only got two men 
in the front line the bullets were kicking up the dirt all round us. 
I got a bullet through my helmet, one of my Tommies had the 
heel of his boot shot, and another got a shot through his water- 
bottle, so you see it was quite close enough, especially as we were 
not allowed to reply to it. Yours, ——- 
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MR. LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT UNDER FIRE 
Maritzburg: October 29. 


My DEAR ——,—I leave to-night for the seat of war... . 

Had the General allowed the Irish their way, they would have 

exterminated the Boers at the Dundee engagements ; but our side 

was not allowed to follow their victory—which is to be regretted. 
The risk was very great ; possibly, also, that General Symons had 
his orders to be on the defensive only. I had a chat with the 
Irish wounded yesterday at their hospital before being removed 
to Cape Colony. They bore the marks of heavy fighting ; they 
were in splendid spirit, which will assist in prompt recovery, and 
may be heard of again in future engagements. 

The rainy season being fully on makes things very hard on our 
troops ; yet without this rain they could not have done what they 
did. The rain spoiled my lecture last night, and yet at Durban 
it was rainy and I had a record house and a great reception. Such 
is fate. 

I have been among the Kaffirs, and had a good reception from 
them. I was able to join in their songs, dances, and amusements ; 
even the witch-doctors gave me a demonstration of their powers. 
When I asked the Minister for Natives to inquire for me of those 
who have occult powers, he promptly told me “ impossible,” owing 
to the law against them, and, being afraid of all strangers, they 
would not divulge anything. Still, I’m getting it, and hope to find 
out their system or mode of mental telegraphy. I stayed with the 
Trappist Brothers, and one of the Fathers came with me and 
translated for me. The Abbot was very kind to me, and had 
heard of De Rougemont. 

Maritzburg is a nice town, but I would rather be at Richmond 
or Bloomsbury again. How different things are in dear old 
England! I shall write again by next mail, and tell you of things, 
not in general, but simply of our troops and the Boers. Good- 
bye, my dear ——. Hoping soon to have the pleasure of a /ée-a- 
téle, yours very sincerely, L. DE R. 


Ladysmith : October 30, 


My DEAR——,—I received my baptism of fire this morning 
when Ladysmith was being shelled. Nothing serious occurred in 
town through it ; only a mule died. My eagerness to go to the 
front was the cause of my making the acquaintance of the com- 
manding officer. Colonel Knox’s batteries and the marine bat- 
teries were commanding the hill-tops, and were drawing nearer 
the enemy ; and as I had the start of them I entrenched myself 
behind the hastily formed stone shelters, and remained perfectly 
quiet and listened to the shells passing over me. The Boers’ Big 
Ben 40-lb, shells made only noise and smoke; but our batteries 
were of a different handling, and every shell fell on the Boers’ 
position plainly seen by me from my eminence. But when I was 
detected I was ordered off the battle-field by Major Knox with 
very great courtesy and regret when I told him whol was. He 
would have liked me to remain ; but orders are orders, and I left 
the field and returned into town to get a permit, and I was so sur- 
prised to find that the order from the General-in- Chief was that all 
non-residents of this town must leave without exception. So 
to-morrow I leave here after seeing the most I can. 

They can only arrest me, and I must put up with the result, 
for to-morrow’s battle must see the Lyddite guns in use, and after 
that I think the British will be able to charge with mounted 
infantry and cavalry. 

The Dublin Fusiliers are doing great things. Unfortunately 
to-day most of our men were kept behind a hill without a chance 
of seeing the enemy, and they were very restless. So were the 
Gordon Highlanders. 

P.S.—The guns are booming. I am going out. Good-bye 
once more. 

October 31. 

Early this morning I was again out, this time with an officer, 
and so ran no risk of being turned back. A shell burst to our 
right close to us in the middle of a camp, but only tents were 
there ; the men were under shelter. An armistice was granted 
after our guns had replied to the Boers to bury the dead on both 
Sides. So to-day we shall be at peace, and to-morrow I shall post 
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this just before hostilities resume. I am so surprised they allowed 
the Boers to mount guns of such a calibre without any molestation 
from us, but I’m not a soldier. This hotel is full of war corre- 
spondents. I spoke to Prior and Colonel Rhodes and many 
others ; they all recognised me. Ill make you laugh when I tell 
you how they gather news, * * * L. DE R. 


November 4. 


Once more, my dear—, I’m free from all possibilities of the 
Boers making me a prisoner, for I had to leave Ladysmith. Every- 
one had to leave and leave the garrison to look after the Boers 
without the encumbrance of non-combatants. 

I offered myself as a volunteer, but was refused, and General 
White ordered overyone to leave. Soa stampede began. I gave 
up my seat twice in two different trains to some frightened people, 
and was the last to come away by the last train, and now the Boers 
have the railway and they are the master of the situation for the 
time being. 

The loss of our men was a fearful crime. Fancy a few mules 
stampeded with the ammunition, and there was not a man among 
them who had sense to shoot the mules and save the ammunition; 
and finally for want of ammunition they had to surrender. Eleven 
hundred men surrendered, and all fine fellows, especially the Irish 
Fusiliers! Now, had I been there, I would have stopped my 
mules by breaking their necks. They have black fellows as 
teamsters and a d——d shame it is to have niggers in such a 
responsible position in charge of ammunition waggons. 

When I left things looked grand. The sound of our shells 
hissing and the explosion made things very lively, and I quite 
enjoyed it. My dear, I should have been a soldier, for old as I 
am, I could have stood the camping as well as any young man. 
I have a keen sight and a long sight, for 1 saw the surrounding of 
our men and I could not but admire the Boers’ pluck. They move 
so quickly and ours have such incumbrances, which surprised me. 
I looked at the “ fighting kit” of an officer and counted all their 
necessaries of life. No wonder we are slow at moving our army 
corps. 

Grabam’s Town, Cape Colony. 

I am here for a day and I goto the front. This time I shail 
have a permit, and I shall watch things keenly. I have a lot of 
notes on our men. I shall return as soon as I can, and hope to 
be able to amuse you for an hour or two. The water supply of 
Ladysmith being cut off our war correspondents will have to 
drink beer. When I was there water was so scarce | had to 
drink stout. 

The mail is leaving, and I think you will get this as soon as 
my letter from Natal. Good bye, I shall be with you in January. 

L. DE R. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Be-rast, 


and 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Special Appointments to the Queen and 
Empress Frederick of Germany. 








Granp DrpLtoma oF Honour, EpinsurGH, 1890. 
Two PrizE MEDALS, Paris, 1889. 


| Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 
} 5,6 per doz, ba orien 2 yds. square, 2/6; 
| 24 x 3 yds., 5/6. Kitchen Tablecloths, 11}d. 
each. Irish Linen Pillow Cases, 10/6 per doz. 
Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. wide, 1/11 per yard. 
| 
} 





Roller Towelling, 3d. per yard, 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per 


Samples” yard. Dusters, from 3/3 
Price. Lists per doz.; Linen Glass 
post free. P Cloths, 4/9 per dozen. 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine Linens and Linen 
Diaper, 84d. per yard. Strong Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz, 


TABLE wouse LINEN. 


N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD METHUEN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


WHAT you say last week in appreciation of Lord Methuen is 
not more than he deserves, but is at the same time rather amusing 
to the friends of the great “ Paul.” | have often heard our“ Paul” 
—as distinct, that is, from ‘‘Oom Paul,” whose “ Paul,” by the way, 
is pronounced Powell—in a drawing-room, but I was never im- 
pressed with that “gentleness of voice” which Zhe Oxtlook im- 
putes to him. Your note might have added that “Paul” is a 
terribly severe commanding officer. The series of route marches 
with which he inaugurated his reign as Major-General Com- 
manding the Home District was so prolific of cases of overstrain 
that it came to be known as “Methuen’s Murders.” As for 
“ Methuen’s Horse” in Sir Charles Warren’s day in South Africa, 
it was a very fine body of men; but it is rather much to say that 
if “the brave deeds they wrought are little spoken of among the 
public, it is because neither bard nor correspondent to!d what 
valiant men had disdained to boast of.” As a matter of fact, 
Methuen’s Horse, though much inconvenienced by the rains and 
thunderstorms in Bechuanaland, never met the foe. They had 
not an opportunity to achieve those deeds of daring for which 
they pined. WEST GRIQUALAND. 


‘“*f ONCE SAVED YOUR LIFE”’ 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


There are times when even a Peabody may say to a truculent 
obstructive, “I once saved your life.” After the capitulation of 
Paris the population was reduced to the most pitiful state of starva- 
tion. The Germans could hardly feed their own troops, and had 
not a biscuit to spare for the famishing enemy. Whatever the 
surrounding country could produce the Germans claimed as their 
own. Paris, like Rachel, wept for her children, for they were not, 
and hour by hour men, women, and children died from sheer 
starvation. Weall know what happens in the poorest of our courts 
and alleys when destitution shows its teeth. A pauper woman who 
has just received her dole of two loaves will cheerfully give one 
away that her neighbour may notdie. In 1871 we were the sympa- 
thetic neighbour of France. From the moment Paris had capitu- 
lated until open communication was made with the outside country, 
four steamers a day left Clarence victualling yard for Havre, loaded 
with flour and biscuit for the starving people of Paris. Men 
worked night and day in relays throughout this trying period, and 
saved thousands of lives. 

We asked for no thanks, and should the occasion arise would 
do the same thing again to-morrow. We do not remember 1871 
with the view of demonstrating the ingratitude of a misguided 
Parisian Press, but to remind our neighbours that we know how to 


weep with them when they are in real sorrow. R.N, 
Portsmouth : November 29. 
HOW HISTORY IS WRITTEN—IN PARIS 


To the Editor of Tuk OuTLOoK 


The campaign of calumny and caricature which, with one or 
two honourable exceptions, the entire French Press is waging 
against us is resented in this country with perhaps undue 
solemnity. Mocking satire is inseparable from the Gallic spirit, 
which has contributed enormously to the gaiety of nations, slain 
many abuses, and laid mankind under a heavy debt of gratitude. 
Rabelais, Crébillon, Voltaire, and Sardou are caricaturists of 
genius ; and if, in the decadence of the race, all sense of per- 
spective is lost, satire becomes simply an expression of the ferocity 
of the tiger and the lubricity of the monkey. The Press is dis- 
graced by a flood of viprous slander which spares neither maid 
nor matron nor the secrets of the grave; such phenomena are 
symptoms of impotence and failure, failure final and flagrant in 
the greatest of all the arts, the government of men. The French 
cannot forgive us our success in this, the only Art in which we 
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have established pre-eminence. Hence those shrieks of rage, 
Poor France! Too long has she kept Europe in a perpetual 
fever. Let us bear her misfortunes with resignation. 

Undoubtedly the psychological climate of Paris is in a parlous 
condition at the present moment. Not only the newspapers suffer 
from an epidemic of calumny, even the reviews are attacked, 
How otherwise shall we account for the appearance in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of such an article as that of the 15th curt.—the 
first of a series—on “The India of To-day,” by M. Augustin 
Filon? If this be indeed the same writer who lately published a 
careful and well-considered study of the contemporary theatre in 
London—I forget the exact title—it is only another proof that 
most Frenchmen, although constantly discussing various “ worlds” 
and fractions of worlds, understand only the world of the stage, 

M. Filon tells us why he discarded various methods of gaining 
information about India, including a trip to that country, and 
determined to trust to native Indian writers for his facts. The 
German who trusted to his inner consciousness in a similar 
quandary had a far more reliable guide. For the native 
writers trust to their imagination for their facts; they deal 
almost exclusively in invective, and, be they Mahomedan or 
Hindu, “Junius” is their prophet. With such authorities, and 
the present temper of French editors and contributors, we 
may expect flamboyant effects. Nor are we disappointed. 

It appears, then, that the condition of things in India which 
was rudely dispelled by the irruption of the English, was a very 
halcyon dream of peace and abundance. Wealth was widely 
distributed; famines and the grinding poverty of to-day were 
unknown. Fabrics of unequalled finish were produced, where 
nothing is seen now but the hideous cotton goods of Manchester. 
India was, in fact, a smiling land. Compare it with the India of 
1875 (probably 1877 is meant), when 40,000,000 of natives died of 
hunger! Naturally enough our critic, still depending on native 
sources of information, is unsparing in his denunciation of a 
Government which has brought such terrible calamities upon the 
country. The men of the time of Clive and Hastings are declared 
to have been more rapacious if not so cruel as the Spaniards of 
the New World. Even to-day the ccuntry is kept in a condition 
of chronic poverty by a constant succession of little wars, “ souvent 
abominables d’injustice et de cruauté, que l’Angleterre a soin 
d’entretenir.” 

Our historian is capable of higher flights depending on higher 
authorities. ‘Nous saignons I’Inde,” he makes Lord Salisbury 
exclaim ; and then follows the indignant question which is 
obviously unanswerable, “ Les Espagnols ont-ils fait pis ) Cuba, 
ou les Turcs en Arménie?” 

Another authority, M. Chailley-Bert, has a good word for the 
Indian Civil Service, but he is dismissed with scant courtesy, and 
our critic quotes yet another native writer, this time without giving 
his name. The passage would be spoilt by translation. The Judge 
assumes the black cap and pronounces sentence on English rule 
in India. “Le gouvernement anglais dans I’Inde est pire que 
tous les systtmes de conqu¢te primitive, y compris celui qui 
consistait & égorger tous les males de la nation subjuguée 4 prendre 
les femmes pour concubines et les enfants pour esclaves. Le 
vainqueur s‘installait dans la maison et dans le lit du vaincu; il 
restituait Ala richesse générale et 4 la circulation tout ce qu'il 
avait pris aux particuliers, comme le nuage de pluie rend d la terre 
Peau absorbée par les rayons de soleil. Avec les Anglais dans 
I'Inde rien de tel.” And here we seem to see a ray of comfort, 
although we are unlike the rays of the sun. If we are more 
sparing of outrage than other conquerors, it is at least a sort of 
negative recommendation. But even that poor consolation is 
denied us. The horrors described pale their ineffectual fires 
before the cold-blooded, calculating villainy of our torture. ‘Au 
lieu dune heure de pillage, cent cinquante ans de spoliation 
méthodique, graduée, progressive. Serait-ce le chef-d’ccuvre de 
la ‘race supérieure’ qu’on propose tous les jours } notre imita- 
tion ?” 

And that is how history is written in Paris to-day, and not in 
the Rire, Libre Parole, or /ntransigeant, but inthe Revue des Deux 
Mondes. W. D. 

November 29. 
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DEMOS AND MUSIC 
Yo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


S1r,—It is clear from recent very praiseworthy proceedings at 
Bethnal Green that the musical critic of Zhe Outlook has good 
grounds for deprecating the frivolous offerings made by the 
L.C.C. to Demos in the name of Cecilia. There are those in the 
East End who, according to the Evening News, would “have a 
bob on Tschaikowsky both ways.” “But Berlioz and Gounod 
may run him close,” adds your sage contemporary. Ln revanche, 
it would seem that a placard is required to keep whistling within 
due bounds. It may also be said that Grieg and Wagner are no 
more classic than “Annie Laurie,” and that when people can 
smoke as well as listen, the triumph secured by their attention is 
not wholly due to music. 

But is musical appreciation really a question of culture? Do 
not people really get less musical in proportion as they are well 
fed and sleek? I was at aconcert last night held “under the 
distinguished patronage of their excellencies the American 
Ambassador and Mrs. Choate.” I watched a gentleman come in 
late. O what a time it took him to grow unconscious of the tails 
of his coat! How his eyes wandered to the portraits on the 
walls! With what vacant and pathetic intensity he stared at the 
programme! With what affluent patience he straightened his 
back and gazed firmly and piously through his boredom at the 
piano. I looked to the left. With what irritating precision that 
little girl fanned herself! How the ladies whispered! How 
unceasing the by-play! Was anyone Zossessed by the music ? 

Ianswer no. Mr. Facing-Both-Ways sends his family to every 
West End concert. True, they go to hear music, but too often 
they go to see the man, the woman, not the artist. Too often they 
go to see the traditional figure, seldom for the message of the 
great dead. And, conscious perhaps of their sleepless frivolity, 
their inaccessibility, they blame the instrument. If it had been a 
Bechstein, an Erard, a Broadwood, they would have heard 
differently ; but as it was... . 

No, no; let us not marvel at the love for music at Bethnal 
Green. Where lives and things are squalid, fettered, starved, 
even the highest becomes desirable—the wonder of Tschaikow- 
sky's pathos, the glory of Wagner’s tumult and ecstasy, the 
authentic sweetness of some lovely English ballad. But when 
lives are basted with eiderdown and gravy it is unreasonable to 
expect a love of music ; it is beautiful to find it. C. 


THE DUMAS ROMANCES: THE TRANSLATOR’S 
STATEMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Will you allow me to put myself right with the public in 
reference to the Dumas romances, of which my translation has 
just been published in London. Following up suggestions made 
in the current issue of the Academy, 1 find that these romances 
have already been published under other titles in Brussels. The 
titles written on the Dumas manuscripts in my possession are 
“La Neige du Mont Chakh Dague” and “ Ammalat Bey.” Under 


’ other titles I find these stories were published by M. Calmann- 


Lévy in 1862, and translations into English were subsequently 
issued by Messrs. Dent. 

{ have only to-day discovered these facts, and wish at once to 
make them public ; though for myself I have no responsibility in 
the matter beyond my commission to translate the romances. The 
articles I contributed to Ze Outlook were based on information 
supplied by Mr. Apostolides, who is not only responsible for the 
entire publication, but has defrayed all the expenses. Mr. Aposto- 
lides is now residing at 42 Brunswick Terrace, Brighton, and he 
will no doubt be able to throw further light on the matter. 

He based his belief that these manuscripts were the only un- 
published posthumous romances by Dumas upon (1) the source 
from which he obtained the documents ; (2) the statement of 
their complete authenticity after careful examination by M. 
Calmann-Lévy, the publisher of all the works of Dumas ; (3) the 
Statement by the son-in-law and legal heir of Dumas that it was 
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an unpublished and hitherto unknown work of his relative ; (4) the 
fact that the manuscript was all in one handwriting, which was 
identified by publisher and relative as that of Dumas himself. 
This last fact disposed of Dumas’ own preface ascribing one tale 
to Marlynsky, who was presumed to be one of the fictitious per- 
sonages with which both Dumas and Scott delighted to vivify 
their introductions. 

A prefatory note of explanation, signed by me, will be appended 
to all future copies issued by the publishers of my translation, 
Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, who will refund the money expended 
by any one who bought the book under erroneous statements. 

My own responsibility ceased, as I have said, with the transla- 
tion, and it has been so kindly received by critics and public that, 
though it is now on a different basis, I can only express my 
personal regret that it should have been first presented under any 
misapprehension, however natural that misapprehension was, see- 
ing the certificates of M. Calmann-Lévy himself and of the repre- 
sentative of the Dumas family. HOME GORDON. 

13 Ovington Square, S.W. : November 28. 


[On these facts it seems clear that Mr. Home Gordon has 
acted throughout in good faith ; and the positive assurances of M. 
Calmann-Lévy, the Dumas’ publisher, and of the representative of 
the Dumas family should have placed beyond all doubt the fact 
that this was “an unpublished and hitherto unknown work” of 
Dumas. Why it did not do so perhaps Messrs. Calmann-Lévy 
and Dumas’ son-in-law can now explain. We should like also to 
know something more about the mysterious disappearance of the 
final leaf of the MS. before it was placed in Mr. Home Gordon’s 
hands. However, the upshot of the whole matter is just this 
—the English reading public now has before it another excellent 
translation of two representative romances of the “ most brilliant 
improvisatore in fiction.”—ED. ] 


A DUCAL TRAGEDY 


A PRETTY little play by Lady Archibald Campbell, the daughter- 
in-law of the Duke of Argyll, was produced in the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, on Monday evening, and had a very favourable recep- 
tion. The play is entitled “ Tamlin,” and is described by the 
author as “‘an auld sang in one act.” It is a stage setting of a 
Scottish ballad which appears in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,” under the title of “‘ The Young Tamlane.” 
The legend on which the ballad and the play are founded bears 
some resemblance to the better known one regarding Thomas of 
Ercildoune, or Thomas the Rhymer. Tamlane, or Tamlin, was of 
noble birth. Like Thomas the Rhymer, he fell into a deep sleep 
and was carried off by the Queen of the Fairies. He grows up in 
the borderland of the spirit-world ; but, after reaching manhood, 
he makes the acquaintance of the Lady Jean, the king’s daughter, 
who has heard the wonderful tale of the stolen knight—“ the true 
knight of the tongue that could never lie.” He is weary of the 
spell laid upon him, and shows the Lady Jean how she may break 
it and restore him to human society. On Hallowe’en, when he is 
riding in the fairy procession, she is to seize him at a place called 
Miles Cross, and is to pull him off his horse and hold him fast, 
notwithstanding the hideous forms into which he may be turned. 
Lady Jean carries out the instructions given her, and, in the 
ballad, wins the knight for her husband. But in the dramatised 
version Lady Archibald Campbell has given a more spiritual tone 
to the story, and brings it to a highly tragic ending. Lady 
Archibald Campbell took the part of Tamiin herself. 


SOTHERAN'S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


We. 591, just published, for NOVEMBER, 





Contains the usual good Selection of Secondhand Books, including some 
on Occultism, and some fresh Remainders. 
POST FREE FROM 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C. 
and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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FINANCE 


THE STOCK MARKET DEPRESSION 


Tue influence of money on the Stock Markets has rarely 
been more noticeable than during the past few weeks, 
and as there is little chance of relief before the New Year, 
it is not surprising that some anxiety is expressed by the 
average investor as he considers the depression prevailing 
on the Stock Exchange. The position is, however, quite 
simp!e. An unexampled period of trade prosperity the 
world over has made extraordinary demands upon the 
monetary resources. Toa large extent, of course, now- 
adays various instruments of credit, bills of exchange, 
cheques, and the like replace cash media, and owing to 
improved banking systems, and especially the develop- 
ment of clearing houses, actual cash is only required for a 
very small proportion of the trade done. But when busi- 
ness is brisk the great mass of the population is being 
paid good wages, and among the smaller trading classes 
there is a far greater circulation of monetary media than 
in normal times; and, this being the case, the currency 
demands are serious, and the speculation in the business 
world and in connection with the Stock Exchange only 
tends to make the stringency more pronounced. Even 
in ordinary times as the end of the year approaches 
there is some stringency. The banks show less desire 
to part with their resources, recognising the usual heavy 
requirements of the period, and especially the necessity 
for preparing for dividends, and are desirous to retain 
large cash balances. As a nation which imports by far 
the greater portion of our food stuffs and raw material 
generally, we have to see, as arule, large cash balances 
being paid out to foreign nations for our supplies during 
the autumn months. Our enormous trade causes these 
supplies to come back to us later; but for the moment 
they are lost. But it is the general trade activity the 
world over which created the present stringency, for 
wherever we look, the great centres—such as Berlin, New 
York, Paris, St. Petersburg—show more desire to attract 
money than to release it. There is thus no ground for 
surprise that any unlooked-for outlay coming at such a 
period should result in somewhat serious stringency. 
People wanting accommodation find interest rates very 
high, and often prefer to sell securities to obtain cash. 
Hence there is a sustained depressing influence on the 
Stock Exchanges. Available savings are for the most 
part employed, and there is a more pronounced desire than 
in ordinary times to sell. 

Our operations in South Africa have made a serious 
drain upon our resources. Gold has gone thither from 
this country to the extent of over £3,000,000, merely 
to act as currency; and this takes no account of 
the Australian supply for the Cape. Our heavy 
purchases in connection with the war have caused 
largely increased payments in gold to South America 
and other quarters of the globe. Lombard Street, 
at a serious time, is working on a contracted gold 
basis. It must not be forgotten, too, that the Trans- 
vaal output of gold is for the time being suspended. 
By the end of the year the world will have suffered a 
diminution in its supplies to the extent of £5,000,000. 
By the end of March its loss will have amounted to some 
£10,000,000. It will thus be seen how the business world 
is hampered at a very inconvenient season. When the 
Government of India, which has been forced to set aside 
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much of our gold for its own currency requirements, 
wishes to borrow £ 1,000,000, merely to replace an existing 
debt falling due, and finds that loans for six months are 
only offered at prohibitive rates, the situation will perhaps 
be realised. During the week, for instance, the Indian 
Government ‘could only borrow £500,000 for a year at 
over 4 per cent. The Middlesex County Council, finding 
it necessary to raise money, and having the whole rateable 
value of the county to draw upon, was asked 5} per cent. 
for a loan by the insurance companies. The Bank of 
England declined to advance money to the Council under 
44 per cent., and it was only by special favour of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners that a loan at 3} per cent. 
was secured. Even our own Government, with the best 
credit in the world, found it necessary to pay nearly 4 per 
cent. for a temporary loan, in the shape of Treasury bills, 
of £ 3,000,000 from the nation. Our Government requires 
some £5,000,000 further, and at the moment is unwilling 
to ask for it, owing to the possible effect on the market. 
Having briefly sketched some of the causes of the recent 
monetary tightness, we may look at the possibilities for 
the future. By advancing the Bank rate on Thursday to 
6 per cent. the directors intimated somewhat clearly that 
the dangers threatening our money market here were 
more serious than had perhaps been anticipated. How- 
ever, it is now reasonably certain that the worst of the 
trouble is over. The Continental centres are not likely 
to be able to drain our resources. The market is well in 
touch with the Bank, and it is improbable that any great 
demands will be considered between this and the end of 
the year. If that period is passed, it is reasonable to 
assume that relief will be felt. By extending his offer 
to buy bonds, Mr. Gage has relieved the American situa- 
tion, and prevented that stringency which might have 
threatened us. Berlin will be safe towards the end of 
January. The release of dividends here will render 
available sums of money now tied in anticipation of the 
end of December. We do not look for any considerable 
relief even in January, but there is undoubtedly more in 
the way of resources than is allowed to appear, and imme- 
diately the markets recognise this fact there will be a 
speedy improvement in the tone of the Stock Exchange. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Gilt-Edged Securities 


Now, undoubtedly, is the time to buy the best securities, from 
Consols downwards. The money scare has seen its worst, and 
sales of Consols and other first-class investment stocks at a time 
when the banks, insurance companies, and other big buyers were 
not desirous of taking more, has naturally led to serious depres- 
sion. The investor with means has a chance now which he will 
probably not have again for a very long time. It is fashionable 
in regard to Consols to talk of a wider area for Post Office in- 
vestments and the forthcoming reduction of interest in 1903 as 
serious causes of depression. So they have been, but they were 
discounted long ago. The credit of the British Government is not 
likely to be the wrong side of 2} per cent., and unless news is 
singularly adverse, Consols and the other leading gilt-edged issues 
are near bottom prices. 


Railway Jottings 


In no market are the remarks made in the previous paragraph 
more applicable than to the Home Railway section. Traffics con- 
tinue to make a very good showing, and the outlook is cheering. 
Such stocks as Great Westerns, Great Northern Deferred, and the 
Southern issues as a whole, and especially Chatham Ordinary, are 
bound to advance. Just for the moment there is the talk of in- 
creased capital outlay in the Great Eastern, but the set-back in the 
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price will be only momentary. Among the Preference and Deben- 
ture securities there are several bargains to be picked up by 
investors who only like safe things. And again this is solely due 
to the money situation. Among the speculative features, Districts 
have latterly been left alone by the market clique, who have nothing 
immediate to go for. There has also been some rather nonsensical 
talk of an electric railway to Brighton, which is to damage L. B. 
and South Coast stocks. 

In the American market we have reached the stage of schemes 
and rumours of schemes, a sure sign that the rise has fairly well 
spent its force. To unload securities, the cliques operating for an 
advance must needs have wonderful paper amalgamations and 
working agreements. Much more striking and instructive are the 
indications of large expenditure on the roads, in many cases com- 
pletely wiping out the traffic increases. That is likely to be the 
policy for some time to come. There is perhaps little fear of a 
set-back in trade for the next year or two; but when it comes the 
greater speculation in the United States will cause it to be felt 
there first, and felt more severely. Directors are thus quite right 
to prepare for a rainy day, and in most cases prices are as 
high as will really be justified for the next ten years, and in many 
cases they are absurdly inflated. 


Foreigners 


Spanish bonds are still as dangerous to touch as ever, and 
undoubtedly, when the present “bear” covering movement is 
exhausted, there must be a set-back. This is to say nothing of 
the fears of political and financial complications. An old 
favourite, Italians, seems likely to improve. We think the investor 
who takes a good yield, with, of course, a slight speculative 
flavour, may well buy at the present price. ‘The finances of the 
country are improving daily, and, with continuance of the present 
skilful handling, Italians will respond and eventually go very near 
to “par.” Among the sounder features, with a lower yield, 
German Threes at 88} are cheap enough to satisfy the most 
exacting. It is evident that the Brazilian Government will have 
to extend its funding operations unless things mend. But if they 
suggest it, there is little doubt that their European advisers will 
urge them to lease the Central Railway, and were they to adopt 
this course, it would undoubtedly give them a chance of recupera- 
tion which they have not yet enjoyed. Brazil will improve sooner 
or later ; its vast resources make that a certainty. And we credit 
the Government with good intentions. But none the less a 
vigorous policy is needed. As regards Argentines, folk are still 
waiting for signs of economies, and waiting in vain. So long, too, 
as scandalous dishonesty in treating its obligations, as shown by 
the City of Rosario, goes unchecked, there can be little confidence. 
But money is flowing to Argentina, produce will fetch high prices 
this year, and we look for a revival of prosperity. On the 
strength of that the new loan will be demanded, and the prepara- 
tions for it will mean higher prices for Argentine securities. 


Mining Situation 


The sensation-mongers look for a collapse in Kaffir prices. 
There is no doubt about it that, if the big financial houses had 
their way, the rise would not have been seen at all until they had 
secured more shares. But the safety of the situation consists in 
the paucity of the speculative account open. It only requires a 
substantial victory or two to see another move ; but when specula- 
tion is encouraged, that undoubtedly is the time to sell. For the 
present, we can only repeat that Kaffirs should be bought. The 
mere speculative shares can be left alone. The shares to buy are 
the best outcrop shares, yielding good dividends in peaceful times, 
such as Primroses, Henry Nourse, Crown Reefs, Geldenhuis Estates, 
and the like; and among the deep-levels, such as Knights Deeps 
and Centrals, Consolidated Deeps, Nigel Deeps, Rose Deeps, 
Rand Victorias, Simmer Easts, and Geldenhuis Deeps. If shares 
Such as these are bought and paid for, the capital return should 
be substantial a year or so hence. And on any reaction the oppor- 
tunity to buy more should be seized. 

The West Australian market, like all other sections, continues 
to be hampered by the money difficulties. Moreover, the fight 
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between the supporters and opponents of Lake Views continues 
as bitter as ever. That there is some truth in the adverse rumours, 
so far as temporary reverses are concerned, is not improbable, but 
unless they are playing a very double game, the financial sup- 
porters of Lake Views have a rod in pickle for their opponents. 
Associated, too, as a speculative feature should revive, and when 
they do holders would do well to sell both these and Lake 
Views. Such shares, however, as Boulder Perseverances, Great 
Boulders, Ivanhoes and Kalgurlis, seem to promise well. 


Insurance Notes 


At the meeting of the Institute of Actuaries during the week, 
the President, Mr. H. W. Manly, in the course of his opening 
address, uttered wise counsel to the life offices, warning them 
against the present tendency to increase new business without a 
proper attention to the rate of expenditure. The latter, he main- 
tained, is the essential matter for attention, and that office is the 
better which can show increased business accompanied by a de- 
crease in the expenditure rate. It is an obvious point, of course, 
but it is one which the public are at times inclined toignore. The 
eagerness to acquire new business and show signs of progress is too 
often at the expense of considerable outlay which might well have 
been avoided. Another point of interest was Mr. Manly’s warning 
not to attach too much importance to the declaration that the 
mortality results were less than had been expected. Too often it 
is merely the result of recent considerable accessions of new busi- 
ness, which is assumed to be old. 

A very excellent showing was made by the report of the 
Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance Company. An 
interesting feature is a new scheme for assuring children’s lives 
which does not give occasion for the usual objections, legal and 
otherwise. By the scheme an endowment policy is created. 
Nothing will be paid on death, unless the latter occurs after the 
age of twenty-one, except the return of the premiums. It seems 
an excellent plan for those with young families and only moderate 
means, as it effects an assurance at rates which will not press 
severely, and gives a policy which has a large surrender value 
very early. 


Notes and News 


Those folk who place confidence in market premiums and buy on the 
strength of them may take a lesson from the Nickel Corporation shares. 
They were quoted 7; premium before the lists closed. They have been at 
a discount since. 

We have received from the Pekin Syndicate, Limited, a brochure con- 
taining a letter from Mr. J. G. H. Glass, C.I.E., M.Inst.C.E., late 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government, Public Works Department, 
Bengal, forwarding reports on the work done in connection with the 
expedition to China to examine the Syndicate’s concessions. The reports 
are clearly most exhaustive and interesting. Here are two of the passages of 
Mr. Glass’s summary: ‘* The profits which may, in my opinion, be looked 
for, are therefore as follows:—(1) On sale of 2,500,000 tons coal, 
£750,000 ; (2) on sale of 225,000 tons iron, £500,000; (3) on working 
railways, £400,000; total 41,650,000.” ‘* The concessions are un- 
doubtedly of immense value, and with skill, care, and economy the 
development of them cannot fail to be highly profitable and a great com- 
mercial success.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 


BuccLEuCcH.—You can buy (1) to lock up, feeling reasonably secure 
as to results, and (4) has speculative attractions. Do not touch (3). As 
regards the other matter, we have no faith whatever in the concern, and 
we attach no importance to the inquiries of the Committee unless we know 
how much information was placed before them. If you pay the call, you 
should treat the matter entirely as a speculation, and sell promptly on any 
fair rally. 





THE COMING ADVANCE IN RHODESIANS.—The attention of all well- 
informed people is now directed to Rhodesia. Those requiring sound and reliable 
information should carefully read the last Rhodesian Report issued by the LONDON 
AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. Esta- 
blished for transacting business in all Stock Exchange Securities. Telegrams, 
** Plenari'y,” London. 
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LITTLE ALASDAIR OF THE 
LETTERS 
(Alasdair beag nan litir.) 
By the Hon. STUART ERSKINE. 


Neat, bright youth of the dark locks, 

Nimble-footed, slim-calved, and light upon heather; 

Of the tartan coat and short /eclebeag,* 

You shail be employed to carry writings ’twixt my Love 
and me. 


Little Alasdair is your name, child of the hills; 

Accustomed to all weathers—Traveller of Day and Night; 

Fair ship upon the ocean of the mountains: 

You shall be employed to carry letters ’twixt my Love 
and me. 


A swift arrow, you shall be shot 

From the tightly-strung Bow of my desires, 

For a fair, clear course through cloudless skies. 

Alasdair! you shall carry writings ’twixt my Love 
and me. 


Your feet shall not be wet with the pace of it, 

The shadow will denote a passing cloud, 

The crest of the wind shall be your chariot. 

Alasdair! you shall carry writings ’twixt my Love 
and me. 


A smooth, clear writing, white as snow, 
Neatly-folded, scented, pressed out, and full of love 
As silk to the hand, and as a lily to the eyes: 

And to the pretty seal there will be sparkling jewels. 


To the west, as far as the Sun goes at eventide ; 

Upon a gold-yellow strand, washed by peaceful waves, 

Among dark brown tresses of the sea, you will find her. 

Alasdair! you shall carry writings ’twixt my Love 
and me. 


* Pronounced ‘‘ faylu-bek "—the little kilt. 


SOME WILD BIRDS IN LONDON 


Someone has said that there is no solitude so complete as 
that of the crowded city; and several species beside our 
own seem to share that opinion. When birds, for instance, 
once can nerve themselves up to the plunge, they actually 
attract less hostile attention amid parks and pinnacles 
than in many woodlands and copses. I have twice seen 
sparrowhawks shooting across the open spaces of Regent’s 
Park, and nearly a dozen wood-pigeons make their home 
in the fine old elms which are the pride of that neighbour- 
hood. These can be distinguished, at a glance, from the 
domestic pigeons of the cotes by their greater size, 
broader, squarer shoulders, and more dashing, reckless 
flight; and on closer view by their uniform, dull, slaty 
heliotrope colour, broken only by an incomplete white ring 
round the neck, slower walk, small necks and heads, and 
the curious ‘‘ mosaic” appearance of their neck-sheen, in 
which each feather stands out like an enamelled scale, 
instead of all melting into a soft, satiny pile. And even 
their City cousins, the Guildhall pigeons and the West- 
minster doves, may claim to be counted as wild birds on 
several grounds. Not only are they as free in their choice 
of nesting-place and feeding-grounds, in their comings 
and goings, as any dweller among the ledges of their 
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ancestral cliffs, but they have actually become almost wild 
in colouring and markings. 

It will be remembered that one of Darwin’s most cele- 
brated and convincing experiments in reversion was the 
mating together of pigeons of widely dissimilar and highly 
specialised domestic breeds. By pairing a white fantail 
with a black barb, a bird was produced which instead of a 
black and white mongrel, sharing the peculiarities of both 
its parents to a greater or less degree, was totally different 
from either. Of a beautiful slaty blue colour, with bars 
of black across wings and tail and graceful ‘‘ racing” 
form, it was the reincarnation of the common ancestor of 
both parent-breeds, the blue rock-pigeon. Before Darwin's 
day the general belief of breeders had been that our 
domestic pigeons were descended rather from one of the 
various wood-pigeons, and this demonstration of the 
paternity of the rare and remote blue rock-dove, this bio- 
logical raising of the slumbering ghost of the wild cliff- 
dweller, was a complete surprise. 

And our City pigeons have repeated this demonstration 
of Darwin’s on their own account. Having mated and 
nested at their own sweet will for generation after genera- 
tion, they have rapidly shaken off the colour-fetters of 
domestication and returned to the garb of their fore- 
fathers. In slaty-blue broadcloth, trimmed and faced 
with black, and shot-silk neck scarves, they look as trim 
and uniform as a regiment on parade. Out of a flock of 
nearly fifty in the Temple Gardens the other day, all but 
nine were blue and barred; and of another thirty-five 
before Westminster Abbey only seven were not in blue 
uniform. And most of the buff, and brown, and cream- 
coloured minority had bars of darker colour across wings 
and tail, showing where the primitive black facings ran. 

The island in the lake in Regent's Park, close to the 
Botanical Gardens, is one of the most popular bird- 
dormitories in the home counties. You can hear the 
chattering and squabbling of its lodgers as they are 
gathering in, and pillow-fighting before settling down for 
the night, nearly half a mile away on a still evening. 
The sparrows are there in their legions, of course, the year 
round, and during the summer they are joined by hundreds 
of starlings, who come in groups of three, six, ten, in a 
steady stream from the north and north-west, for an hour 
or more about sunset. They fly at a good height, as if 
coming from some distance, and it almost looks as if 
they were reversing our human “‘ migration,” and spend- 
ing their days in the country or suburbs, and coming back 
into town to sleep, not because they like the noise, but 
because the dormitory is burglar-proof. Owls, foxes, and 
hawks are, of course, barred by the broad encircling ram- 
part of streets and houses, while their City cousin in 
crime, the cat, is shut out by the enfolding arms of the 
lake. They penetrate to the very heart of danger and find 
there a shelter. Woops HurTcHINsoN. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 

LUNCHEONS and luncheon parties are my theme to-day. Break- 
fast parties have been chronicled over and over again, and 
everybody has written on dinners from Horace to Hichens. Even 
Shakespeare described a supper party in the “Taming of the 
Shrew ;” but no one in literature has paid attention to luncheons 
yet they afford no small share of current interest. 

Perhaps the reason for this omission may be found in the fact 
that at this meal man is a negligeable quantity. I don’t mean tha? 
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one never sees a man at lunch except on Sunday. But most 
healthy sane men shake themselves clear of petticoats about that 
hour, and I suppose indulge in secret in the strong meats, strong 
drinks, and strong language so dear to their souls. 

A few years ago, when my father was a man-about-town, men 
never lunched. Now they take that meal steadily in the seclusion 
of their clubs, with the first edition of the evening paper to help 
their digestion. 

Luncheon is the meal over which the female members of a 
family settle their affairs. Mabel’s flirtations, the eligibility of 
Helen’s latest, the deplorable way in which Geoffrey’s wife carries 
on—what men see in her I cannot conceive; the unfortunately 
substantial interest Aunt Maria takes in the parish—I have 
expectations from Aunt Maria. Such are the topics discussed at 
family luncheons. 

Lunch is the meal far excellence for returning civilities which 
do not demand a dinner and cannot be put off with a “tea.” I 
always get through the unimportant tabbies by this means, so as 
not to worry Carlton with them at dinner. The days I devote to 
duty lunches at home are numerous. Last week I had my mother- 
in-law, my great-aunt, and a bishop’s wife to meet each other. 
We were such a select quartette, and I listened to a rapturous 
account of a Mission which has something to do with the sea, but 
whether a Mission to fish or to fishermen I donot know. I should 
be sorry to have anything to say to a mission to Carlton when he 
has lost a salmon, and if he has landed one there is not a Mission 
in the world he would listen to until he knew its weight. 

But if one has occasionally to suffer some of the deplorably 
uninteresting women who litter up life and are yet so distressingly 
polite as to necessitate their being asked, luncheon is also the 
easiest meal to which to invite a true friend. If she is a married 
woman we can chatter away with careless sincerity ; if she is a 
girl—well it doesn’t make much difference nowadays. With the 
coffee and cigarettes confidences are exchanged and plans dis- 
cussed without the interruptions inseparable from tea time. 

Luncheons, which are like dinners in the middle of the day, 
are as horrible as they are unwholesome. They begin with soup, 
meander through eight or nine courses, and leave me perfectly 
drowsy until I have had my tea. Usually some sixteen guests 
suffer this form of social cramming together, and either devote 
themselves to their food like aldermen, or to conversation with 
scanty attention to the menu. 

Women, however, no longer pretend that they do not appreciate 
good food. To do so would be to argue themselves out of date. 
The days are long past and gone when it was considered vulgar 
to have a good appetite. Even the modern schoolgirl, who is so 
clever that it takes a whole year after she is out for her to learn 
how to frivol, learns in half that time the subtle distinctions which 
go to make up a good or a bad dinner. However, until she is 
twenty she usually pays undue attention to the sweets handed 
round at dessert—which proves that she is but degenerate after all. 

The American fashion of hen luncheon parties never “ caught 
on,” to use a slang expression, over here. I went to one once at 
the Duchess of Soho’s. Four women at a time are quite as much 
as I can stand, and on this occasion there were eighteen. It was 
a perfect nightmare. Quite an Adamless Eden, 

Restaurant lunches are the most fashionable, and it is never 
remarkable to see two or three women lunching together, especially 
at Prince’s, 

That fascinating restaurant is dotted with petticoat parties 
about two o'clock, and once more propinquity affords a delightful 
contrast. At one table, Lady Granby and Miss Pamela Plowden, 
at the next Miss May Yohé. Further on, perhaps, Mrs. Paget 
and Madame von André, close upon Mademoiselle Diane de 
Fontenoy lunching with her elderly companion, who is en- 
veloped in a black shawl. A little lower down, a lady who, fondly 
imagining she is in the height of the fashion, has stuck herself 
about with white fox skins and carcases until she resembles a 
butcher’s shop, is pointing out the “ celebrities ” to her companions, 
who have ostensibly come to stare and not to eat. 

Sunday is the great day for luncheon parties, and, unless ordered 
days beforehand, tables are impossible to be had at the smart 
restaurants, 
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Finally, what shoulda luncheon be? Brief, so that no one has 
time to be bored ; light, so that no one feels sleepy ; and lively, in 
order that it may remain a pleasant recollection until dinner. 
Nobody remembers anything for more than a day. 

Have the coffee in soon, so that guests have no reason to 
linger longer than they choose. If they stay on, it is because they 
are amused. Blend your guests as grocers blend teas—i.e., to 
make them palatable. 

Then if you are a good hostess you will speedily find out why 
people like lunching with you. And if you carry out my precepts 
I shall be delighted to lunch with you, if I am disengaged. 


IN PASSING 


LORD ARDILAUN, the new owner of Muckross, will be an absentee 
landlord, but no one could make a better lord of the manor, and 
he is sure to remedy the minor abuses which are pin-pricks to 
tourists and neighbours in the Killarney district. He has ex- 
pended the vast wealth accumulated by Guinness’ brewery for 
benevolent purposes, and the central park, which he gave to 
“dear dirty Dublin,” will be the playground of all subsequent 
generations of children. When in Parliament, he was a zealous 
member, and everybody was glad that the Beerage was merged in 
the Peerage. 


It may be recalled that when the Duke of York was in 
Ireland, he carefully inspected Muckross with a view to purchasing 
it. A local tradition in Killarney affirms that Mr. Hussey, the 
agent, actually had the lease in his pocket ready for signature. 
But neither Muckross nor Castletown pleased the Duke. So 
Ireland is still bereft of resident royalty, although the Duchess of 
York always declares it is the nicest of the three kingdoms. 


Mr. Coghlan, just dead at Galveston, was the best Charles 
Surface of our generation. Amid a number of unsuccessful plays 
from his pen, “ A Quiet Rubber” has become a dramatic classic 
which was acted at the Lyceum at Mrs. Billington’s benefit on the 
day after his death. Mr. Coghlan acted all over the world. He 
appeared with Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. Tree, in 
“A Woman’s Reason.” His daughter, Miss Rose Coghlan, was 
long an American favourite. 


Sir Francis Clery is one of the men in whom Lord Wolseley 
believes. He is as dapper as Sir George Wombwell himself, and 
is supposed to have mastered the theory of tactics better than any 
other English officer. An adept at kriegspiel, he is also proficient 
at bridge and whist. He has the reticence of Mr. Tree’s detective 
in “The Red Lamp,” but he is almost always right when he makes 
one of his rare comments. Perhaps he would never originate a 
plan of campaign, but he would obey orders with a dogged deter- 
mination to do or die. And all who know him would lay odds 
on the doing. 


Sir Algernon West, who has just published a most entertaining 
volume of Recollections, is a habitual diner-out. He talks well— 
too well for general conversation in his vicinity. But he has met 
everybody, and has extorted a don mot from each celebrity. He 
has done valuable political work, and though he has never shaken 
off the atmosphere of his University, he has at least purified and 
refreshed it with the air of well-bred society. 


Mr. and Mrs. Goldwin Smith were on the point of leaving 
Canada for England when the last mail left, and the hospitable 
doors of the Grange, Toronto, remain closed for the winter. The 
shrill note of the Professor may soon be heard in the English Press, 
for his friends say he is more than usually angry with his native 
land. 


The letter lost in the post is a well-known subject of litiga- 
tion. A curious case upon the same point has arisen just recently 
wherein the London and Northern Bank and the Postmaster- 
General were at variance. It seems that just as the postman was 
leaving a post-box which he had emptied someone came along 
and dropped a letter into the postman’s bag. The letter, which 
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involved matters of some value, was lost, and the London and 
Northern Bank sought to make the Post Office liable. There is a 
clause in the Post Office rules that no postman has authority to 
accept a letter personally, but must take letters only through the 
medium of recognised post-boxes or offices. Upon this provision 
it was held that the letter in question was not delivered to the 
Post Office, and therefore that they were not liable. The postman, 
in taking it, had exceeded his authority, and no blame could on 
that account be attached to the Post Office. The decision seems 
reasonable, though rather hard on somebody. 


It is a very unusual thing for a City church to be pulled down 
twice and rebuilt by means of numbered stones. St. Bartholomew's, 
Moor Lane, is about to undergo this fate. It formerly stood on 
the site of the Sun Fire Office, and was removed about half a 
century ago. The population has ebbed away from its neighbour- 
hood, and now it is again to be removed, this time to the suburbs, 
the stones once more numbered. The wonder is that it should be 
thought worth while to take so much trouble about preserving the 
outward and visible form of a truly hideous building. 


Canon MacColl is a skilful and experienced controversialist, but 
he has met his match in Dr. Bright, the Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. The two divines have been 
tilting each other for weeks past in the columns of the Guardian, 
and although the subtleties and details of their arguments are of 
little interest except to experts, it is always good to watch the 
word-fence of two able men. Dr. Bright is a very quiet, rather 
reserved, immensely learned theologian of the older Oxford type. 
He does not often throw himself into the ecclesiastical fray, unless 
now and then in Convocation, where he is listened to probably 
with more respect and attention than any other speaker in the 
house. 


WHEN VICTORY COMES 


THE room was large but low, the ceiling sloping sharply on one 
side. It was lighted by two dormer windows let into the roof like 
a pair of eyes. The walls were distempered a light brown, but 
smoke and dust had left a wavering, dusky, shadow-like pattern of 
their own. 

The furniture was scanty and bore obvious marks of neglect. 
The writing-table, strewn with grimy papers, had lost two castors 
and was propped up with books, while the cane seat of the revolv- 
ing chair was shaped like a funnel in the centre. It was past 
seven : a winter night, yet the grate held nothing but ashes. A 
bracket gas burner shed a poor light on the comfortless surround- 
ings. Under the gas stood something that looked like a large, low 
table seven or eight feet square, covered entirely by a thick cloth 
that trailed on the ground. 

At the half-open door leading into the outside passage stood 
two men. One was of medium height, well dressed, alert, with the 
keen, but kindly face of the born doctor. The other presented 
a curious contrast. He was tall, or rather he conveyed the impres- 
sion that he would be, if he were to straighten himself out. His 
clothes seemed put on anyhow. His hair was white and straggled 
across his high, narrow forehead in long untidy wisps. But his 
most striking features were his eyes. So quick and piercing and 
restless, it seemed as if all the life of the man were concentrated in 
them, as though, while the rest of him had aged and worn out, 
they had retained youth and strength and vitality. Yet there was 
something unnatural, too, in the intensity of that ever-shifting 
gaze. His face was flushed, and his breath came in short, quick 
pants. As he spoke, he held one hand pressed on his side and 
punctuated his sentences with a dry, harsh little cough. 

“Can you give me a month, Doctor?” he said; and there was 
a touch of something like fierceness in his tone. 

The other shook his head. 

“A man isn’t like a watch; you can’t calculate exactly how 
long the spring will last. I can only tell you that you need—im- 
peratively need—the very greatest care. You ought not to be 
standing here now. Go at once into your bed-room and get to 
ted. I will have some medicine made up at Gepps’ as I go home 
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and sent here. Haven’t you any—any female relative who could 
look after you a little?” 

“ No, no, no !” cried the sick maneagerly. “I am quite alone 
in the world, thank God! I don’t want anyone coming in here 
poking about and prying into everything one wants to keep quiet.” 

“ Then I shali send you a trained nurse.” 

“No, no ; I tell you I won't let her in. I know what they are, 
The first thing they do is to go about lifting all the covers up— 
tidying the place they call it. I tell you I won’t have it. T’ll lock 
the outer door, Doctor, I will.” 

“Well, well,” answered the Doctor soothingly, for his patient 
was growing painfully excited, “I won’t send anyone then till I’ve 
seen you again. I will look round again to-morrow morning about 
eleven. Don’t stop here. Go to bed at once. Good night.” 

The moment the door was closed the sick man turned the key 
and listened as the descending footsteps gradually died away, 
Then he went to a door which communicated with an inner room, 
and opened it. This room was untidy too, but it was smaller and 
better lighted, while the blazing fire gave it an air of comfort. 
He sat down in a low frie-Dieu chair and warmed his hands 
abstractedly for a few minutes. 

A half-finished cup of tea stood on the table. He drank it, and 
lay back on his chair for a few moments with closed eyes as if 
trying to sleep. Then suddenly he started up, hurriedly pulled 
open the door and ran back into the outer room. The gas was still 
burning, but the air struck cold. 

Perhaps it was the change of temperature, or it may have been 
the quickness of his movements, but a sudden fit of coughing made 
him pause. He began to pant too, audibly, and pressed his hand 
again on his side. 

When the fit was over he stooped over the square object under 
the gas and tore off the cover. Underneath was a large and 
elaborate machine. With its wheels, and rods, and cranks, it 
looked like a steam-engine, but one feature seemed to distinguish it. 

In the very centre of the machinery stood a large bell-jar of 
thin clear glass resting on a base of polished metal. The top of 
the jar was prolonged into a narrow glass tube which passed into 
what looked like a metal receiver. On either side of this tube a 
filament of metal was fused into the glass and helped to support a 
tiny bell suspended in the middle of the jar. 

After making various adjustments, oiling some parts, tightening 
others, the old man began to work a lever which resembled the 
handle of an air-pump. Then he pressed a small button, and 
immediately the little bell commenced to sway slowly backwards 
and forwards, giving out as it did so a faint but very distinct and 
melodious note. Instantly, as though at the sound of a magician’s 
word, the rods began to move, the wheels to revolve, the whole 
complicated mechanism to take on the semblance of life beneath 
the eye of its maker. 

He watched with a feverish intentness, his gaze fixed on the 
little bell. After a few vibrations the rate of movement visibly 
slackened, and very soon it came to rest. And at the same time 
the wheels revolved more slowly, and gradually stopped altogether. 

He sank on his knees with a gesture of despair. 

“ Baffled ! still baffled!” he cried. “Oh, God, to think of it! 
Cruel, to show me thy secret and yet not let me reveal it to others! 
The force, the power undreamed of, to set all the wheels of the 
world revolving, and yet for lack of one wretched little detail to go 
down to the grave branded as a charlatan. Only a month more, 
and I have been years toiling and thinking, ay and praying—yes, 
praying,” he repeated, with a sudden burst of mirthless laughter, 
“and all in vain. A month? no, not aweek—I feel it—I know— 
perhaps not a day—and when I am gone someone in a fine frock: 
coat with chain and rings, some simpering College fool, will come 
and find my model and read my secret, and likely enough detect 
the flaw and find the remedy. No! that shall never be. Accursed 
thing ! to you I have sacrificed friendship, love, duty ; all the joy 
of life. Hitherto I have been your slave ; now I am your master— 
tremble !” 

As he shouted these last words he leaped to his feet, his eyes 
gleaming like coals of fire, seized a huge hammer that lay on the 
floor, and with one blow shivered the jar, the bell, and the tube 
into ten thousand fragments. 
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Then, his passion suddenly dying down, he reeled rather than 
walked through the open door, and sank down on the chair by the 
fire, ashen-grey, limp, motionless. 


How long a time had passed he knew not when he woke again 
to consciousness. It could not have been very long, for the fire 
was still burning brightly. Yet it had been long enough for all 
sense of pain and languor to have left him. Something of the 
spring and buoyancy of youth seemed suddenly to have revisited 
his worn-out frame. Through his uncurtained window he saw 
the procession of the stars, and his heart leapt at the sight of 
their splendour. The beauty of the universe, the glory of life— 
these were strange thoughts to his life-wearied heart and brain ; 
yet now they seemed to drive out every other thought, and reign 
supreme. 

Presently he heard the sound of footsteps on the stairs, and the 
outer door opened noisily. The next moment two children 
bounded into the room. One was a merry short-frocked girl of 
twelve, the other a rather delicate-looking boy, perhaps a couple 
of years younger. 

He felt no astonishment, much less anger or alarm. 
shadow had gone back on the dial, that was all. 

“Oh, Jack,” the girl exclaimed, “the tree does look so 
lovely : we've just hung the lanterns on. We are going to put all 
the big presents on the table round the pot.” 

“What are we going to give father?” asked the boy. 

“Why, that model I made, of course,” he answered. 

“Oh, yes, how stupid of us, Jack! He will be pleased. Where 
is it?” 

“In the next room,” he answered. 

“Well, good night, Jack—fancy to-morrow being Christmas. 
It doesn’t seem as though it could be.” 

She came to his side and kissed him. 

“Good night!” They all three said it together. 

Then the two ran out of the room, slamming the door, and he 
was left alone. 

Not for long, though. The room seemed to have grown dark. 
Noiselessly the door opened, and a woman entered, shading a 
candle with her hand. It seemed to him as though he were 
asleep, though all the time he watched her every movement. She 
came on tiptoe till she stood close beside him. Then she stooped 
and kissed him, so gently. 

“ My clever boy,” she murmured ; “God bless you !” 

Then she was gone. 

The room was light again now. The door burst open, and a 
tall, good-looking lad in flannels stood in the entrance. 

“Come on, you miserable old swot! Pitch your grubby 
mathematics into the dusthole, and come and practise at the nets. 
I tell you you’d be a regular demon of a bowler if you’d only 
practise regularly.” 

He smiled, but shook his head. 

“There’s something better than cricket here, Dick,” he cried. 
“Look! I believe I’ve found a way of squaring the circle. I do, 
really. Just come here for a moment and I’ll show you.” 

“What ?” shouted the other in utter disgust. “ Waste a lovely 
afternoon like this over that muck? No, thank you, my boy.” 
and with a leap and a yell he was gone. 

Once more the door opened, and a young girl entered half- 
shyly, as if she were not sure of a welcome. Her eyes glistened ; 
they were bright with love and with tears. He felt his face flush 
and his gaze falter. He could not meet her eyes. 

“What do you want, Amy ?” he said at last with an effort. 

“T fancied I heard you calling,” she answered, “so I came.” 
Here she hesitated. “I thought—I thought you —” 

_ “So I do,” he cried, “and more than you dream of. But there 
Is something I love still better, love it, or hate it—sometimes I 
know not which—but it holds me ; I cannot free myself.” 

Without another word she bowed her head and passed through 
the doorway. But in one hasty, stealthy glance he saw the tears 
were falling. 

Another pause, and the door opened again. This time it was a 
Strange figure—man or woman, he could not tell—a figure robed 
in some beautiful, soft, shining fabric, and wearing a veil that 
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looked clear and transparent, yet what lay behind he could not 
descry. 

“Who are you?” he faltered, for a strange awe was upon him. 

“Come!” said the figure. Only that one word, but the voice 
was fresh and sweet as the voice of a child-singer, yet with an 
accent of command, too. “Come!” 

He rose and followed. The figure entered the outer room, 
where the gas still burned. There stood the model. As he saw 
it once more, the memory of his frenzy returned. Again he heard 
the crash of that mad blow that had wrecked the work of his life. 
But stay! Could he be dreaming? There stood the jar with the 
pendant bell uninjured. 

Then the figure drew nearer still and moved the lever, and 
pressed the button, and the bell sounded, and its note was like the 
sound of the voice that said “ Come.” And the old man waited 
till the bell should stop, as it had done hundreds of times before. 
But it went on and on ; he counted the notes—ten, twenty, fifty, a 
hundred, and all the time the wheels, and rods, and cranks, moved 
swift and strong, but silent. 

He trembled so that he could scarcely stand. 

“What have you done?” he cried. “ The problem is solved.” 

The figure pointed to one particular part of theengine. There, 
by what now looked like a simple, almost obvious transference of 
parts, the difficulty that had seemed insuperable had been overcome 
completely, triumphantly. 

There was no thought of jealousy in his mind now, only joy and 
gratitude, and—strangely enough—a sense of victory. 

“Tell me your name that I may thank and bless you,” he cried. 

The figure came very near him, so near that its outstretched 
arms encircled and supported him. Then the veiled face drew 
close to his own, and the unseen lips whispered into his ear the 
secret of the name. 

After that there was silence. 

And the sun of another Christmas Day began to pale the stars. 

B. PAUL NEUMAN. 
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WHO GOES SHOPPING ?—I 


“ CHRISTMAS comes but once a year,” and a good thing too, say 
the harassed but benevolently-disposed people who like to bestow 
presents on all their relations and friends, and 

The Art of yet feel hopelessly incapable of coping with the 

Present-hunting difficulties of selection. They invariably post- 

pone their shopping until the last moment. And 

then, in the confusion of the few days before Christmas, they make 
the wildest purchases. 

The disgust of the recipients is hardly veiled in the letter of 
acknowledgment. Bobby, who went to Eton three months ago, 
writes to thank Aunt Mary for the box of soldiers, but mentions 
further on that a watch would have been more suitable. Uncle 
John is sorry his dear niece spent her money on sweets for him, 
but appreciates the kind thought, and is quite sure the dondons are 
excellent, although, as he suffers from gout, he is unable to 
sample them. The artistically-minded bride shudders at the 
embroidered sofa-cover her husband’s maiden aunt has worked 
for her, and the unfortunate father of a family groans at the 
array of smoking-caps and cigar-cutters provided for him by his 
affectionate offspring. 

Now, a little intelligence and foresight would very soon alter all 
this. The first principle of present-giving is to please the 
recipient and not oneself. First study the tastes and require- 
ments of the person upon whom you are going to bestow even 
the smallest trifle, and then follow me round a few of the leading 
London shops where I have been present-hunting myself these 
last few days, and where you cannot fail to find something both 
suitable and acceptable. 


In these days no one can have too many brooches, and some of 
the new designs are really exquisite. At the Goldsmiths and 
“What. Maids tengo Company, 112 Regent Street, is to 
Lack ” e seen every specimen of jewellery so dear 

to the feminine heart. For those with sporting 

proclivities what could be more suitable than a Flying Fox in 
diamonds or a miniature yacht of the same stones set in emerald 
shamrocks? Charming circlets of rubies and diamonds, comets, 
swallows flying away with 1899, drop pendants with the daintiest 
fringe and tassels of diamonds are only a few of the many novelties. 
Animals of every description are used as lace-pins, which are a 
necessity in the /oz/etfe of every up-to-date woman. To keep in 
place the soft frills of lace, without which no bodice is complete, 
what could be quainter than a spider in his web and two flies, or a 
captive bee? Some of the designs in diamonds are so fine as to 
almost resemble lacework, and the workmanship displayed in 
the fascinating variety of charms is of the finest quality. A 
tiny turtle with movable head and legs, a small gold basket 
which, when opened, is found to contain a family of kittens, 
a ladybird set in crystal, acorns composed of turquoises with 
diamond cups are only a few of the latest designs. That the old 
superstition about opals is dying out is proved by the extraordinary 
popularity of these stones, which form some of the handsomest 
rings to be seen. The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company 
have also discovered a new way of mounting the fashionable pearl 


dog collars, which instead of being strung together are now fastened 
on network. 


For the domestically disposed, a visit to 89 New Bond Street 
will reveal endless treasures. Messrs. Walpole say that the Irish 
linen and lace trade has never been in a more 
flourishing condition; and one has only to 
look at the beautiful specimens displayed 
to understand how great the demand must be, especially 
when one takes into consideration the absurdly low prices asked. 
The Irish crochet and flat point are especially beautiful, and in 
addition to these they have a wonderful collection of Maltese lace 
handkerchiefs, which are an exceptional bargain. They make a 
speciality of embroidered initial handkerchiefs, some of the Old 
English letter designs being very pretty. Most acceptable presents 
would be Teneriffe teacloths, made of drawn linen, the border so 
fine as to resemble spiders’ webs. 


Purple and 
Fine Linen 
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It would be hard in the whole of Oxford Street, or indeed any. 
where in London, to find a more fascinating place in which 
to spend an hour than Messrs. Mappin & 
For the Table Webb’s establishment. It is a pleasure to 
wander round their spacious rooms ; and if the 
difficulties of selection are increased, it is only owing to the tan- 
talising variety of novelties which meet the eye. Entirely new in 
this country are the silver “Saucepan” vegetable dishes, a fashion 
which hails from America, and is likely to become very popular over 
here. The long handles are just the thing for handing them 
round by, and the whole effect is distinctly original. Messrs, 
Mappin & Webb have invented several ingenious combination 
dishes, including a bread-plate mounted on silver, which can 
also be used as a dish for stewed fruit, and a silver pudding. 
bowl, which can be transformed into one for salad or for flowers, 
A patent biscuit box which they are also bringing out makes an 
equally beautiful fruit stand ; while nothing could be more dainty 
for a Christmas or wedding present than the pretty little breakfast 
sets, containing a toast rack, egg cup, milk jug and sugar basin, 
salt cellar, pepper pot, and butter dish, all on a little tray. These 
can be obtained in different sizes, and are equally useful for 
breakfast in bed, or as an adjunct to the breakfast table, 
Messrs. Mappin & Webb’s “ Bee” jam dish was such a success 
this year that they are now bringing out another, representing a 
butterfly. Another addition to the breakfast table are their silver 
stands for holding potted meat. 


Messrs. Philips, in Mount Street, are displaying in their 
spacious rooms a most varied selection of beautiful china, from the 
most inexpensive white Staffordshire to the 
costliest St¢vres or Dresden. Especially popular 
just at present are birds of every size, notably 
parrots, whose gaily-coloured plumage is so well copied. The 
vases of French enamel on copper, with {dainty Watteau figures, 
are quite beautiful, and possess the great merit of being unbreak- 
able. Bohemian glass in the new shade of green, and vases 
resembling tulips and irises in iridescent colours are among their 
latest novelties. Messrs. Phillips make a speciality of table decora- 
tions, and their patent electric light table contact is a most 
ingenious invention. The wire is arranged in flat strips under- 
neath the tablecloth, and each lamp or fairy light, inside a flower, 
is connected by means of a needle-point with the strip, so that 
no damage is done to the tablecloth, while the effect is charming 
and the price within the means of all. 

The Cricklite Company are also showing some dainty table 
decorations for those who do not possess electric light. Nothing 
can be more charming than the soft light emitted from a Cricklite 
lamp, which is in reality made of wax and burns for five hours. 
These lights can be arranged to fit in any candle frame. Some of 
the prettiest are in Worcester china candelabra, and equally 
beautiful are those in engraved crystal. Bronze figures serve to 
hold others, and all have soft coloured shades with a beaded 
fringe. 


Dainty 
Decorations 


Men are proverbially difficult to please, and the selection of 
presents for them is the most difficult task imaginable. At least, 
so I thought till I inspected Messrs. Maple’s 

The Mere Man premises, and then I was astonished to find 
how simple it was after all ; for what man 

could resist the charms of the Surprise Table? Its outward 
appearance is simple enough ; but on opening it quite a revelation 
in the way of tantalus case and glasses awaits one. The flaps 
of this ingenious table are lined with glass, and the bottles are 
of the best English cut variety. Then Messrs. Maple have the 
most delightful hat-boxes fitted as dressing-cases. The brushes 
and toilet accessories, being fitted to the sides, are quite get-at- 
able without removing the hat. Another variety is the quadruple 
hat-box, made to contain the four shapes to which man is limited. 
The hunting kit bag, made to contain top-boots, would make 
another delightful present; and, if less expensive things were 
required, Messrs. Maple have a large selection of inkstands, some, 
representing lobsters and crabs in brass, being very handsome. 
Their Japanese goods are also new and inexpensive. Miyanoshita 
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frames made of bark, beautiful panels inlaid with pearl, carved 
ivory panels representing flowers, and Chinese gongs are some of 
the many specimens of the Far East which no one can fail to 


admire. 


Lovers of Celtic accessories, and they are numerous, should 
not fail to visit Messrs, Scott Adie’s establishment in Regent 
Street. In addition to the woollen materials 
Celtic and tartans for which they are so justly famous, 
Accessories they possess a charming collection of Scotch 
jewellery and curiosities. Cairngorms set in 
quaint devices as brooches and charms, cloak-clasps copied from 
old Celtic designs, skean dhus, dirks, sporrans, and all the other 
accoutrements so dear to the Highland chieftain, are all to be 
found here. Messrs. Scott Adie also have a limited supply of old 
oak drinking-cups, gwaichs, and cigarette boxes made of Allan 
Ramsay oak. Tartan travelling rugs, Simla cloth capes in pretty 
shades of mauve and grey, and smart shooting costumes are 
other attractions at this well-known establishment. 


A veritable Paradise for children is the Bazaar at Messrs. 
Shoolbred’s. The perfection to which mechanical toys are brought 
nowadays is marvellous, and even the most 

Jack and Jill satiated and d/asé inhabitant of the nursery 
will pause in wonderment before a clown who 

gives an acrobatic performance. Raising himself on a table and 
resting on his hands, he extends his nether limbs in a series of 
gyrations of the most approved music-hall type. _ Pierrette seated 
at a table proceeds, on being wound up, to write a letter and turn 
up the light, and a conjurer, to the accompaniment of soft music, 
performs the hat trick. A Christy Minstrel starts playing the 
banjo, a life-sized donkey emits the most melancholy brays, 
while an enormous giraffe, with a lion on its back, starts on a walk 
round the room, carefully avoiding a pig and a lamb also bent on 
exercise. A railroad, fitted with signal boxes and stations, is 
carrying passenger trains and trucks at terrific speed, and 
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menageries, stables, and kennels are all populated with the mos 
realistic inhabitants. In addition to the Bazaar, Messrs. Shool- 
bred have numerous Christmas presents in the way of Viennese 
leather goods stamped with impressionist designs, which are very 
effective and most inexpensive, manicure cases, beautiful sofa 
cushions, and lace table centres. 


We cannot all possess real Rembrandts and Watteaus and 
Corots, but we can buy good reproductions. And for good re- 
productions there is nobody better than the 
Autotype Company, or half so good. We spent 
a pleasant hour the other morning in their 
galleries, and were surprised at the success of their process, which, 
more than any other, obtains the actual “values” of the original 
paintings. Many of these are even improved by the process. 
For the faulty colouring of some of the greatest artists no longer 
offends ina monochrome print ; and looseness or coarseness of 
treatment often vanishes when the picture is, to all intents and 
purposes, reduced in size. If any of your friends love good 
pictures, you cannot do better than present them with a few Auto- 
type reproductions from their favourite masters. 


Autotypes 


From the Vinolia Company we receive a package of their 
exquisite toilet preparations, the merits of which are too generally 
recognised to need emphasising here. It may 
The War Fund interest our readers to know, however, that for 
every tablet of Vinolia soap now being sold 
one halfpenny is placed to the credit of the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund, and that in consequence the Fund has already been the 
gainer by considerably over £1,000, Another combination of 
business and charity was effected the other Saturday by the 
proprietors of the Kronthal waters, whose enterprise and generosity 
made the American Bar a much appreciated feature of Mrs. 
Brown Potter’s successful concert and tea party at Claridge’s Hotel 
in aid of the Maine Hospital War Fund. 
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special feature. 


THE AUTHENTICITY of every Wine and Spirit 


known Growers, Shippers, or Distillers. 





3 CLARET, Ch. Castlenau, 1893. 

1 HOCK, Bodenheim, 1895. 

2 PORT, Byass’ Light Tawny. 

1 SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Light, Medium Sweet. 
3 MARSALA, Woodhouse's L.P. 

1 BRANDY, Fine French. 

1 WHISKY, Fine Old Scotch. 


2 PORT, Cockburn's Li 
1 WHISKY (Scotch), “ 








“« The Leading House for Good Vintages:’”’ 


HATCH MANSFIELD & co" 


Merchants, 


Apply for Calendar of Vintages and Price List. 


OUR QUOTATIONS are the lowest anywhere obtainable, and include the free delivery of any quantity, 
large or small, in London and Suburbs, or to any Railway Station in Great Britain, or any Port in Ireland. 


WE ONLY SELL Wines of good Vintages. Light and low-priced Wines of all descriptions a 


XMAS HAMPERS made up from our regular listed stocks, packed and delivered fr@e@ as above. 
Specimen assortments are shown below.. For complete assortments see December PRICE LIST. 


No. 1. 12 Bottles, 2f/- No. 2. 12 Bottles, 30/- No. 5. 12 Bottles, 4Q/- 

2 CHAMPAGNE, Veuve Laville, 1889. 

2 CLARET, Ch. Castlenau, 1893. 

2 SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Light, Medium Sweet. 

1 WHISKY (Irish), Persse’s, 7 years old. 

1 BRANDY, Otard’s Fine Cognac, 1889. 

1 GIN, Fine Unsweetened. 

The recipient of a CHRISTMAS HAMPER hearing the name of HATCH, MANSFIELD & CO. 
has the assurance that the quality of the contents is guaranteed. 





GAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 





sold by us is guaranteed independently by the best 


4 CHAMPAGNE, Veuve Laville, Ex. Quality, 1889. 
2 CLARET, Chateau Clos Grand Meyr, 1893. 

1 SHERRY, Gonzalez’ Golden. 

2 PORT, Hunt's Ruby. 

vetalges. 1 WHISKY (Scotch), E. F. G. H. Matchless. 

1 WHISKY (Irish), Persse’s, 10 years old. 

1 BRANDY, Otard’s Fine Cognac, 1889. 


ght Medium Dry. 
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IRISH CAMBRIC 
Handkerchiefs for 
Xmas Presents. 


INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS, 


richly embroidered on fine Irish Hem- 
stitched Cambric Handkerchiefs, as 
illustrated, Ladies’ size, at 12/6 per dozen. 
Old English Letters, Ladies’ size, 7/6 per 
dozen. Gentlemen’s size, 15/- per dozen. 
Ladies’ Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
2/11, 3/4, 5. 7/- per dozen. 
Gentlemen’s Hemstitched Hand- 
kerchiefs, 4/9, 6/-, 8/6, 10/- per dozen. 


Any of above in Fancy Box, 6d. extra. 


Carriage Paid to all parts of the 
Sony on Orders of £1 and up- 
wards. 








SPECIAL REQUEST.—Walpole Brothers would respectfully request 
that Orders for Cambric Handkerchiefs or other Goods to be embroidered 
for Xmas Presents should be sent as early as possible, as much better 
work can be secured when workers have not to be hurried. 





Special Xmas Price List and Patterns free on application. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Limiten. 


89 New Bond St., & 102 Kensington High St., London, W. 


Dustin: 8 & g Suffolk Street. I Betrast: 16 Bedford Street. 
Manuracrory : Waringstown (co. Down). 


—_.. 


~ Scotr ADIE, 
Che Roval Scotch Warehouse, 


115, 1154 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


TRAVELLING ULSTERS, 
NORFOLK SUITS, 
STALKING CAPES, 
INVERNESS CAPES, 
HAND-KNIT STOCKINGS, 





LADIES’ GOWNS, 
CARRIAGE CLOAKS, 
CAWDOR CAPES, &c. 


_ ee 


RUGS, PLAIDS, and 
SHAWLS. 


Finest Selection in London. 





THE DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT 

is a long, easy-fitting garment, specially adapted 

for travelling, sleeves lined satin, four pockets, 

tabs to sleeves and collar. Price, in Scotch 
Cheviots, from 44 Guineas. 


SCOTT ADIE, 


Tailor to the Royal Family, 


TARTAN SILKS for 
BLOUSES. 














SOLID MAHOGANY 





BILLIARD TABLES. 








TO PLACE ON DINING TABLES. Inctupine Turce lvorvBauus 


ARKING Boaro,Cues,Rest & ALL BEST QUALITY. 














N° 1.—3 7.618. BY If. 9, BALLS 1¢*___ 65//-. 
Ne 2.— 4F1.6 1". BY 2°7. 3, BALLS Ii'"____ 10S /-- 
Ne 3.— 6"7.0'%. BY 3°. oO”. BALLS 12 '" 140/-. 
N° 4.— 7°. O!%. BY Sf. 6. BALLS Iv “7 S/-. 





Mawoeany Stanps SUPPLIED IF DESIRED-COMBINATION DINING B 
anp Fut Size Tastes KENT & CQ. ie -Eupon Stlenpeare 

















To Cycle In Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security. Mounted from 
the ground. The machine, far exce//ence, for nervous, stout, or 
elderly gentlemen, 


ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE CoO., Lr. 
(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


London: 4 & § Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Rond Street, W. ; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 





REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE LATEST. 
THE BEST. 
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Writes in any position. | 
Does not soil the fingers. | 
Ink responds to lightest touch. 
Makes writing a pleasure. 


Always handy, and needs no special attention. 
FOUNTAIN 


YOS PEN. | 


Piet 


Finest Iridium-pointed gold nib. 

Perfect Patent Feed. 

Best Vulcanised Rubber Barrel. 

Finished in all styles, and fitted with any point 
to suit the taste of purchasers. 


FULL PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
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THE ENGLISH RADICALS 


By SIR CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart., M.P. 


Tue Editor of Zhe Outlook has been good enough to ask 
me to write on Mr. Kent’s ‘‘ History of Radicalism*,” but 
he has placed me in some difficulty. The historical part 
of the book, which, to judge from the title-page and the 
Preface, ought to be the whole of it, is excellent. It is, 
in the opinion of a Radical, marred by some concluding 
pages, which begin only about page 415. But then Zhe 
Outlook is not a Radical paper, tT and it would hardly be 
fair to utilise its pages for the purpose of Radical pro- 
paganda. All men may read with pleasure and with 
benefit the greater portion of this volume. It is just; it 
is learned ; it contains but one serious error. It puts all 
the Radicals of action and all the Radicals of thought of 
past generations in their right historical places, and it is 
almost a model for monographs upon such subjects. The 
statement that the crowd in the early days of George III. 
used to burn in effigy a petticoat and a jack-boot as a 
“hint of their opinion of the Queen Dowager and of 
Bute” is indeed a terrible error, when we remember the 
Queen of George II. and her opinions, her death, and the 
predominance in the early days of the next reign of the 
Court of the Princess of Wales. But as it is an isolated 
blunder it must be explained as a mere slip; and the only 
other point of criticism concerns what Mr. Kent calls 
“the third and concluding period,” where he writes 
of John Stuart Mill as ‘‘the first of the Utilitarians.” 
“Utilitarian Radical” was, we imagine, the phrase which 
Mr. Kent had in his mind. The Utilitarian philosophy 
dates back so far before John Stuart Mill, that Mill may 
almost be called the last rather than the first of the pure 
Utilitarians. 

Mr. Kent’s definition of Radical ‘‘ in its most compre- 
hensive sense ” makes it mean ‘‘ those who expect much 
from the reform of human institutions.” His history of 
the English Radicals winds up the philosophic Radicals 
with John Stuart Mill, follows them by an account of the 
Manchester School, and then ends with a few pages of 
general abuse (as Radicals would call it) of the Radicalism 
of the present day. But, in the widest sense of the word, 
as explained by himself, Mr. Kent ought to have included 
a view of the rise of the Christian Social and other 
Socialist or semi-Socialist movements in England; and 
all this is absolutely excluded from his pages. James 
Mill, as he points out, ‘regarded Socialist teaching with 
abhorrence.” His son in his early days was much under 
the influence of the father and of Bentham ; but he emanci- 
pated himself gradually from that influence, and the 
contrast between the sentimental Radicalism of modern 
times and the hard Radicalism of the early part of the 
century should, properly speaking, have shown the 
younger Mill on both sides, and shown indeed his in- 
fluence in the latter days of his life as the dominant 
influence in the creation of a present-day Radicalism which 
has survived the Manchester school. 


: * “The English Radicals : An Historical Sketch.” By C. B, Roylance 
Kent. London: Longmans. 7s. 6¢. 

(+ Before we concur in this dictum we must know what exactly is 
meant by the term ‘ Radical.” We do certainly class ourselves with 
“those who expect much from the reform of human institutions,” to quote 
Mr. Kent's definition. Again, if Lord Rosebery is a Radical so are we; and 
as regards Sir Charles Dilke’s own political creed a study of the file of Ze 
Outlook would probably disclose more points of contact than of divergence 
between our opinions and his. The fact, of course, is that the political 
“urrents of to-day have altogether outrun the old party channels.—Ep, 
Outlook. | 
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Mr. Kent rightly tells us that ‘‘the circumference of 
his mind was continually enlarging, and his final judg- 
ments on some questions differed greatly from his first.” 
He gives us, indeed, a perfect picture of Mill: ‘* Reserved 
and self-contained, somewhat formal and pedantic, John 
Stuart Mill concealed beneath a stern exterior a warm and 
feeling heart. In general society, which, indeed, he rarely 
found congenial, he did not appear to great advantage ; 
for he was too careful of his thoughts to be a fluent con- 
versationalist. But he was in an eminent degree com- 
passionate and just, and, to use a happy phrase which 
Condorcet applied to Turgot, he resembled a volcano 
clothed in ice. It was, indeed, the altruistic element in 
his character that informed and coloured his political 
philosophy ; and he might perhaps, without impropriety, 
be described as a Benthamite purified, sublimated, and 
refined.” Also in another passage: ‘‘ In his hands philo- 
sophical radicalism was softened and refined; its aspect 
was rendered more gracious and benignant ; it was placed 
upon a higher plane ; it was elevated and ennobled.” Yet 
Mr. Kent, who has so true an historical insight into Mill’s 
position, tells us that ‘‘to the end of his life he was on 
some essential questions at issue with the great body of 
the Radicals.” The fact is that Mill converted the great 
body of the Radicals to his later views, but that he dropped 
many of his earlier opinions which had been obnoxious to 
them. 

The writer of this notice had much opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with Mill’s later views, and with the 
character of his influence over men like Fawcett and 
Courtney, for example, who themselves influenced many 
others. Mill, however, in his later days, went far beyond 
Fawcett, and as strongly advocated free education as 
Fawcett opposed it, while on the land question and on 
taxation matters he was far more advanced. The land 
agitation of 1871, and the early discussions of the Radical 
Club, of which Mill was a most active member, are full 
of enlightenment upon this subject. But the Radical 
Club, the land agitation, the views of modern Radicals on 
taxation, on the land question, and on many of the leading 
labour topics—in all of which Mill pointed out the way, 
and had enormous influence upon national thought—are 
wholly ignored by Mr. Kent. His history virtually ends 
with the Radicalism of Mr. Bright, and not only Mill’s 
Parliamentary position during his representation of West- 
minster, but his subsequent teaching after the loss of his 
seat, are ignored. 

The portion of the book which begins with page 415 is as 
perfunctory as the greater part of it is solid and laborious. 
The writer does not even seem to have cleared his mind 
with regard to his own views, far less with regard to those 
of other people. He tells us that members of the House 
of Commons tend to “lose their independence” in these 
days. But less than four pages further on he assures us, 
with truth, that the early Radicals were completely 
defeated in the ‘‘ ‘delegate’ theory,” and that if they had 
not been defeated ‘‘the prestige of Parliament would 
grievously have suffered.” That latter statement is well 
founded. The former statement, as to the loss of 
the independence of Parliament, is historically untrue ; 
and on the next page Mr. Kent shows that he 
knows it, for he tells us that modern Radicals 
respect the House of Commons, whereas the earlier 
Radicals abhorred it as an oligarchy. What, however, 
Mr. Kent leaves out of the question is the fact that it was 
an oligarchy, and a corrupt oligarchy ; that £80,000 was 
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expended by the advisers of the Crown in direct bribes to 
members to consent to a humiliating peace; that in all 
the earlier years of George III., until Pitt devised the 
means of bribing with peerages instead of with cash, 
Parliament was bought and sold. The change in the 
position of the Radicals which he notes is, therefore, 
natural, but the whole history of the case is at variance 
with the rash statement that members of the House of 
Commons tend ‘‘ to lose their independence.” There has 
rarely, if ever, been too much independence in the House 
of Commons ; but such as its independence is, it has not 
suffered loss. 

Further on, in the unfortunate latter pages which spoil 
an excellent book, Mr. Kent points out Mill as defending, 
in his book on ‘ Liberty,” individualism ; and attacking 
modern Radicals. Mr. Kent says: ‘‘ All this has changed 
in recent years. Bright was the last of the great Radicals 
who manfully ... upheld the ancient faith—the prin- 
ciple that it is the right of every man to be allowed to 
conduct his own affairs with as little interference as is 
possible by the State.” The words “as little interference 
as is possible” beg the question. The question is What 
is the interference necessary for the sake of the State 
itself? And a fact wholly ignored in these latest pas- 
sages, which are but a burlesque of history, is that Mill 
himself was the teacher of the change, and his influence 
succeeded that of Bright, although he had in his earlier 
days also preceded Bright as a teacher. 

So little fair is Mr. Kent towards the Radicalism of 
the present day that in the conclusion of his book he 
attacks the Radicals not only for their crimes, but for 
imaginary offences. He says, for example, that of one- 
vote-one-value, under fair redistribution, ‘‘ they will not 
hear a word.” We imagine that Mr. Kent must be think- 
ing of some strong party Liberals who profess to be and 
call themselves Radicals, without having any Radicalism 
about them. But he has no right to quote them as 
typical of modern Radicalism. The most representative 
Radicals in the House of Commons have constantly sup- 
ported Redistribution on a fair basis, and have even 
followed those Chartists—to whom, by the way, Mr. Kent 
does scant justice—in demanding an absolute equality of 
voting power, which is in practice far from easy of adop- 
tion. Mr. Kent appears to have become himself a 
partisan. He states that the Conservative party are ‘‘ the 
defenders of liberty against the Radical attacks.” This, 
of course, is a party commonplace, but it is hardly in its 
right position in a philosophic history of Radicalism, 
and shows a partisanship which, in the opinion of Radicals 
at least, makes the author unfit to write on the Radicalism 
of the present day, however fit he may have shown him- 
self to write upon the history of Radicalism in the past. 
In his last words, however, we can agree with him. The 
world moves, and of all sections of the population 
Radicals move most rapidly. It is, therefore, essentially 
true, as Mr. Kent says, that ‘‘ the old-world Radical lags 
superfluous upon the stage.”” ‘‘ What the future Radical 
will be it is not easy to predict, but that he will be a very 
different person it seems impossible to doubt.” 


The Blind Spinner 
So I pray that He, seeing what lies within the imperfect tapestry, 
may forgive the Blind Spinner for his thousand mistakes, and 


deem the web not wholly unworthy of reward for the sake of the 
Light which shines upon it. 


From ‘* Love Letters of a Physician,” by Myrtle Reed. 
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A LITTLE FOOTBALL 


THE expert would take me to a football match. My 
knowledge of the game was slight, he said, and the sight 
of a good match would be an experience for me. I agreed 
that this was so, but reminded him that in the past I too 
had donned short pants, a scratchy guernsey, and heavy 
lace-up boots, and gone forth to do battle over a ball, 
And I reminded him also that in the great match between 
Grammar School and —— Academy (an event of 
which he admitted never to have heard) I broke a very 
good shin as well as a collar-bone, and that in a sense, 
therefore, I was an old campaigner. Whereat the expert 
smiled and said he shouldn’t have given me credit for it. 
‘* In any case,” he added, ‘‘ here are half a dozen fixtures 
from which we may choose. Let us take the handiest.” 

We took the handiest. It was to come off at a place 
called Caledonian Park, and the contending parties were 
‘* Oxford University ” on the one hand and ‘‘ Casuals” on 
the other. For sheer romanticism of nomenclature com- 
mend me to the general run of football clubs. ‘‘ Casuals” 
is a case in point. So are ‘‘ Hornets,” ‘‘ Wanderers,” 
‘* Rovers,” ‘‘ Rangers,” ‘‘ Corinthians,” ‘‘ Hibernians,” 
“‘ Celtic,” and ‘‘ Robin Hood.” At Caledonian Park— 
which, by the way, is a field hemmed in by a railway and 
the backs of flats, and surrounded with a palisade of 
corrugated iron—we found two men busy taking six- 
pences. Posted up by the wicket was the legend, 
‘* Admission, 6d.; Boys, 3d.” In our young days it 
ran, ‘‘ Admission, 2d. ; Ladies free.” But the present is 
an era of cup-ties and the decay of gallantry. 

Having paid, we were admitted. Before us stretched 
a square of Liberty green, and thereon ‘‘ Oxford Uni- 
versity ” and the ‘‘ Casuals ” were already hard at it. Black 
masses of British crowd lined the square, and, judging by 
the shouts that went up, deeds of great pith and moment 
were in progress. For my own part, I joined the gay 
throng on the terrace of earth and planks which, pre- 
sumably, is intended to do duty for a grand stand. From 
this coign of vantage I observed that the gentlemen 
trotting about on the turf had very fat legs and very 
broad backs, that they were all well breathed and in grim 
earnest, and that some of them could run with amazing 
speed. Also, kicking, both high and low, appeared to be 
very much in their way. As they scrambled after the 
ball, the populace encouraged them with ejaculation. 
“Played, sir!” ‘Go it, Oxford!” ‘Good old 
Buggles!” ‘‘Now then, Casuals!” ‘‘That’s it. Play 
to your wing!” ‘Our ball!” and similar cries rent the 
air with great frequency all the afternoon. And when 
goals were scored—Oxford, let us hasten to say, scored 
all that were scored—there was vigorous clapping of 
hands; while when a player came to grief, or the dead- 
sure thing failed to happen at the last moment, the 
amusement of the British crowd took the November air in 
one cacophonous asthmatic laugh. 

The expert and myself, however, neither shouted nor 
laughed. The expert assured me that, on the whole, the 
game was slow, and that if I wanted to see some real 
excitement I should visit the Crystal Palace what time a 
Cup-tie was being decided. But my own eyes were not 
so much for the game as for the crowd. A stolid, 
respectable, briar-pipe-smoking crowd it was, made up 
for the most part of the mature and middle-aged, and 
relieved with a sprinkling of callow youth. It had all 
paid sixpence to be allowed to stand here this cheerless, 
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grimy, sunless afternoon, and watch a handful of panting 
men kick a sphere of leather about. The fare provided 
had not perhaps come quite up to expectations, yet no- 
body seemed disappointed, and each man took his six- 
pennyworth out by staying to the last. And at dusk, when 
the umpire blew his whistle, everybody trooped off home, 
apparently contented and well pleased. 

The morals to be drawn, I think, are twain: (1) that a 
crowd which can be so easily amused is a rather foolish 
crowd; and (2) that such a crowd is not by any means so 
foolish as it looks. 


THE REVIVAL OF ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURE 
By LADY WARWICK 


In all times of depression our best thanks are due to one who 
suggests the idea of revival. Revivals have, it is true, gained a 
bad name amongst us, because the term has been monopolised 
by one class of the community who can advance no sort of claim 
to such exclusive usage. But your British farmer has always been 
a typical grumbler, and British agriculture is always in a more or 
less depressed condition ; so that any qualified person like Mr. 
Anderson Graham who can conscientiously assure us that 
“Ichabod—the glory is departed!” need not be written over so 
important an institution as our national agricultural interest 
deserves our best thanks, especially if he baedks up his assurance 
with anything like cogent argument, so as to show that he is some- 
thing more than the ordinary fanatical revivalist. 

Such an army of arguments is contatned in his book,* a 
closely printed volume of nearly three hundred pages, in which he 
surveys the whole situation ; and as a result of his inquiries, which 
were of the most drastic and thoroughly personal character, he is 
able to set down the following cheery sentences, which ought to 
go a long way towards dissipating the cloud of depression from 
the mind of the British agriculturist : “All that,” he writes, by 
way of summary, “is good for the English farmer. He has at his 
very door immense town populations that must not only have food, 
but food of a high quality. Other nations have appreciated the 
fact sooner than he did, and have been rather in front of him in 
supplying what was wanted. But he is learning that he also can 
do so, and do it better than anybody else.” So, then, if our expert 
is to be believed, the depression should not be chronic, and any 
such word as “ Ichabod” ought to be quite out of the question. 

Looking back over the past seven years, Mr. Graham specifies 
four departments in particular where the signs of revival may be 
discerned. In the spheres of Market-gardening and Poultry- 
keeping respectively the improvement has been “enormous.” The 
Dairy, though still imperfectly organised, is, he adds, in a better 
condition than ever it was before; whilst in a general way 
Farming, on the whole, is much better than it was seven years 
ago. This conclusion, be it remarked, has not been reached by 
reading or theorising, but by close personal inquiry and actual 
experience on the land. Besides interviewing such landlords as 
the Duke of Portland and the Earl of Northbrook, Mr. Graham 
took a hand at tossing oat-sheaves and discussed the subject with 
his “mates.” He learnt all about butter by interviewing Mr. 
Hudson on Ludgate Hill, and duly posted himself up in poultry with 
& past-master of the Poulterers’ Company in the Central Market. 

As this is not the customary impersonal “review,” I may as 
well confess that my own interest quickened at Chapter XVI. of 
Mr. Graham’s book, “ Flowers, Fruit, and Ladies,” and culminated 
at Chapter XVIII., wherein he deals with “ Reading and the 
Lady Warwick Hostel.” My appreciation of the book, however, 
1s not in any way biassed by personal laudation ; for, after all, it 
is but faint praise which Mr. Graham awards when he speaks of 
the Hostel as “an interesting and a pretty experiment,” though he 
has not made up his mind whether it is “ possessed of much agri- 


* “The Revival of English Agriculture." By P. Anderson Graham. 
London: Jarrold. 35. 6d, 
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cultural importance.” Faint praise, as we know, is generally 
associated with something quite the reverse of laudation. But, 
despite the assumed gallantry of his headline, “ Flowers, 
Fruit, and Ladies,” and the prettyjthings} he brings himself to 
Say about the work at Reading, it is doubtful whether he has 
quite assimilated the idea of feminine work. Subconsciously, it 
may be, the idea that woman’s mission lies in a very different 
direction was certainly present to the mind of this apparently 
unromantic gentleman when he allowed himself to write as 
follows of myself and the Reading students: “ Lady Warwick 
herself entertains large expectations, which, no doubt, are to some 
extent justified. I suppose,” he adds, “a proportion, large or 
small, of these girls will undergo the usual fate. Educate women 
for what purpose you please, and map out the future for them as 
carefully as if it were to go in a Government survey, Love steps in 
at the end and upsets all the plans.” Such remarks, besides being 
purely irrelevant, savour somewhat of acting to the gallery. 

Had space permitted I shculd like to have followed Mr. 
Graham in his suggestive remarks on the cider industry, and still 
more in his corroboration of that most enthusiastic of experts, Mr. 
T. L. Henly, who bases his hopes of agricultural revival on a 
renewal of the growth of flax. Chapter XXII., however, which is 
headed “ The Farmer’s Box,” calls-for a parting word of comment, 
especially as it deals with a difficulty which has been more 
than once noticed in the columns of my paper, the Woman’s 
Agricultural Times. The box itself is an admirable institution, 
by means of which there is no doubt, as Mr. Graham says, that 
“husbandmen have been earning more in late years than they 
ever did before.” This is, he explains, by sending goods direct 
to the consumer. Many ladies living in the country, and having 
a large circle of friends in town, are able to supply them with fruit, 
vegetables, &c., to mutual advantage, and would be able to do so 
still more largely were they not handicapped by the heavy and 
capricious charges exacted by the railway companies for transit. 
Only one Company—namely, the Great Eastern—forms an honour- 
able exception ; and they encourage the traffic, moreover, by com- 
piling and publishing a list of persons who wish to dispose of farm 
produce in this way. It is in this form—namely, by way of 
protest against the penny-wise-and-pound-foolish system of the 
railway companies—the subject is continually reaching the 
columns of the Woman's Agricultural Times. There is no reason 
why the companies should not collect and deliver such boxes as 
punctually and quickly, and withal as cheaply, as parcels are 
collected and delivered by the Post Office. “Their doing so,” 
urges Mr. Graham, “ would stimulate /z fetite culture throughout 
the kingdom.” The fact that the book goes thus minutely into 
detail is of itself sufficient to prove that it is well deserving of 
more copious notice than I have been able to give it in the space 
at my disposal. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, SHAKESPEARE’S 
LAST WEEKS. KING JOHN. LAST WEEKS. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
Closed during Week preceding Christmas, Reopening on Boxing Night. 
Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) open ro to 10. 


CRITERION THEATRE.— Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES 
WYNDHAM.—EVERY EVENING at o MY DAUGHTER.-IN- 
LAW. Messrs. Seymour Hicks, H. Standing, H. Kemble, J. L. Mackay, C. P. 
Little, A. Vane-Tempest ; Mesdames Fanny Brough, c. Brooke, G. Henriques 
E. Woodworth, and Ellaline Terriss. At 815, A PRETI'Y PI&CE uo 
BUSINESS. MATINEES EVERY WE DNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 


GAlETY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. GEorGE EpwarDEs. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, Doors open at 8, 
A RUNAWAY GIRL. 
MATINEE TO-DAY, at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. Oxley) open daily from ro till 6 and & till ro. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, W. 
Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON and Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, THE SACRAMENT OF JUDAS. 
At 9.15, THE CANARY, a Comedy, in Three Acts, by GzorGe FLEMMING. 


ALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo. EDWARDES. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ApriAN Ross. Music by SIDNEY 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 

















THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE BUGLE CALL 


From their point of view who love to be described as 
‘inveterate first-nighters,” or from that of any other 
class to which contemporary play-writing matters, the 
intrinsic qualities of ‘‘ The Bugle Call” signify less than 
the names of its authors. This play is wot the thing, 
but merely the best short one-act piece which we remem- 
ber. What matters is the conjunction of Mr. Parker 
with Mr. Addison Bright. Mr. Parker is an extremely 
pleasant writer. He has invention, charm. When he 
fails to come off, as in ‘‘ Change Alley,” one is apt to 
prefer his failures to the successes of some people. 
None the less, he has been failing to come off with odd 
persistence where men his inferiors have contrived to be 
popular, and it has seemed as though with all his ex- 
cellent qualities he was destined to make more misses 
than one cares to remember to every success. And now 
comes in the sweet o’ the year—comes in, one means, 
Mr. Addison Bright. Now Mr. Addison Bright knows far 
more about the technique of the theatre than many of the 
larger advertisers, his quondam colleagues in criticism, and 
more than most successful playwrights, his new con/réres. 
Years ago Mr. Joseph Knight conjured a young friend 
and occasional ‘‘ devil” to read the articles of A. A. B., 
which were then appearing in the Zheafre. It is curious 
to recall the thrill of wonder, not untinged with envy, with 
which he presently surveyed those articles. Mr. Knight, 
so contemptuous of his own activities and of the entire 
hopeless business of theatrical reviewing, on which he has 
spent an equipment that would have furnished any other 
man with a wardrobe of ‘literary suits,” not ‘‘ cheap,” 
but of gold and silver—Mr. Knight knew the right thing 
when he saw it, and pronounced the articles in the 
Theatre admirable. One read these with a sense that 
the writer understood the technicalities of the stage 
at depths where the other men would simply drown. 
Two remarkable writers on plays we have with us 
now, and each in his way deserves our homage. But 
neither of these twin stars perceives the theatre from 
the inside with the eyes of Mr. Parker’s new colleague. 
Both are men of letters first, and dramatic critics next ; 
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neither watches a play as a great actor, or as Mr. Pinero 
might watch it. There is one criterion ‘‘in front,” and 
another behind the stage, and the first was Mr. Bright's, 
When the Daily Mail was started Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, 
whose instinct is proverbial, asked Mr. Bright to be his. 
first dramatic critic. Lately Mr. Bright resigned, and we 
had never thought to forgive him for going or Mr. Harms- 
worth for letting him go. However, Mr. Bright knew 
better all along, as his second appearance— Act II. Scene], 
enter a reformed critic turned playwright in the stage 
direction—plainly shows us. ‘‘The Bugle Call” has all Mr, 
Parker’s charm, but there has been another “‘ finger ” in the 
French critic’s sense at work upon it—the finger of Mr, 
Bright. 

The eve of the Transvaal war, a London drawing-room, 
a worldly mother and an unworldly daughter, a millionaire 
admirer anda subaltern admirer—these things seem simple 
enough components, and simple they are. Yet how 
moving and how natural a little comedy of real life have 
our authors made of them! Without epigrams, or ex- 
cursions, or alarums, but by the most easy, natural turn 
of the wrist, they have contrived, in fashion perfectly 
legitimate, to take their audience by the throat, and leave 
it tremulously moved. It will be said, of course, that this 
is all or in part fortuitous—the play comes at a peculiar 
time. It does, but not at a time which is really calculated 
to help it. This is a bloody period, and the price of 
Empire never seemed heavier. There is not a family in 
these islands but has some one ‘‘ out there” in Natal, or 
with Lord Methuen, or at Mafeking. Well, a good many of 
us will be in mourning before the war is over. Such an one 
was at Cape Town this time last year, and out of the battalion 
and a half at Wynberg, six of the clean and cheery faces 
round a certain famous and hospitable mess he will see no 
more. What boys they looked in their dark mess kit, like 
Eton jackets, and what boys they were! Another reports 
that the boy who sat next him in the upper sixth has lost an 
arm at Elandslaagte. And so the list goes on, everyone 
has a tale to tell. With such an audience it behoves 
an author to tread warily, or the effect is excessive nausea 
and a little laughter as in the military drama at the 
Princess’s. But the ‘‘ Bugle Call” produces neither; 
it is life squarely looked at. ‘‘ Face it, Billy,” says the 
worldly not unkindly mother to the poor subaltern while 
the millionaire is proposing to the girl with whom he is 
in love, in a room downstairs, and so the audience “‘ faces 
it,” not sentimentally or ignobly stirred. 

In short, an excellent little play. Only the millionaire is 
weak, and only the millionaire when he talks at large 
about the influence of money. Millionaires more usually 
discuss their pictures, and are nervous, not confident, de- 
baters upon any question. But then how tactfully and 
how naturally have the authors arranged the inconclusive 
but satisfactory ending, and how distinct are all the 
characters! Mrs. E. H. Brooke’s old Scotch lady, a 
sort of chorus, Miss Sibyl Carlisle’s heroine, her mother 
Miss Marie Lindon, Mr. Clarence Blakiston’s millionaire, 
Mr. Graham Browne’s subaltern, they are all natural— 
where we can imagine certain ‘‘ wretched eminent beings ” 
wretched and stagey indeed. Mr. Graham Browne 
we had not seen since ‘‘The Weather Hen,” and Mr. 
Blakiston is usually saddled with thankless trifling parts. 
We hope to see them both continually, henceforward, in 
the forefront of the battle. And we end as we began. It 
is well that the Haymarket has found so good a one-act 
play. It is infinitely better that Mr. Parker and Mr. 
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Addison Bright are writing inconjunction. In Mr. Bright 
Mr. Parker has found his proper complement, and let him 
see to it and grapple his new colleague to his soul with 
hooks of steel. Ye Be 


THE PUBLIC 


THEY made Calverley talk. He was supposed to have seen things 
and to know everybody. 

“Tell us about somebody really great,” said Mrs. Latimer. “ Of 
course all those actors and journalists and novelists and people are 
amusing, but they’re not really great, they won’t live. Now some- 
body who will live,” she said, dwelling on the word, “ well, they’re 
different.” 

Calverley was not averse. He smiled. “ But, will you respect 
my opinions?” said he. “You can’t prove these things, you 
know.” 

“But who is he?” asked Miss Fowler. ‘“ We're sure to know 
him if he’s done anything.” 

“] don’t see that,” said Calverley, “but you'll have to take my 
word, for I’m not going to mention names.” 

“ Oh, but how are we to tell?” asked Miss Fowler. 

“You're not. You see it’s a story, the sort Mrs, Latimer asked 
for. My duty ends there. I’m not going to give the really great 
one away. ‘The little ones doit for themselves, so there’s no harm 
in my exposing them.” 

The circle round the fireplace waited now, and Calverley said: 
“ He’s written a great deal, say a book a year, ever since he could 
find a publisher, and everybody who can read him swears by him. 
I swear by him. Of course he’s not popular, but he’s waited for. 
He’s one of the two or three that have the large grip—like Meredith 
or Henry James, you know. Well, he’s revered in London—it’s a 
big word, but it’s not stretching it. He's accepted by everybody as 
is anybody, and even the literary papers swear by him now. And 
then the foreign academies have sent him diplomas, and he’s 
translated into half a dozen languages, so there’s no doubt about it 
That’s his work, and he’s just as good. I love him. It’s a funny 
word to use about a man, but you can’t help it.” 

“We understand,” said Mrs. Latimer,” but who is he? Is he 
Morris ?” 

“No,” said Calverley, “ and I’m not going to say, or else if I 
say there’ll be no story.” 

Everybody gave up then, and Ict Calverley go on, although Miss 
Fowler did whisper “ It’s rather absurd.” 

“ Well, he’s placed like this now,” resumed the storyteller ; “ he’s 
anameand can go anywhere worth going to, and the good papers 
ask him for three times as much as he can write. I know him 
because I reviewed him, and he says it was the best review he 
ever had. So we're friends, and I see more of him than most 
people. He’s easy to get along with, and doesn’t take any 
liberties ; goes out just the same as I do, and dresses right—in 
fact he might be here now, you wouldn’t know the difference. 1 
got to know him better still, though, and this is the story—because 
of Sparks. Anybody know Sparks?” 

Jimmy Hurst and Miss Fowler knew Sparks. They had read it 
inthe train. “It’s a sort of 77¢-Buts, only, perhaps, rather more 
so.” 

“That’s it. It takes you by the button-hole and tells you silly 
Stories with a lot of slang in them and no point, or else personal 
anecdotes. Well, my man writes for Sparks. It’s the ambition of 
his life to write for Sparks; and, mind you, he can get into the 
Nineteenth, or Scribner, or anywhere, and they’re glad to get him 
and pay his price. You see, he’s fond of his people because 
they’re awfully decent sorts ; that’s the way I understand it. The 
father is a don—Oxford, I believe—and the son of a don. But it’s 
the mother that has to do with the story. The don who is the 
son of a don is scientific in some way, and seems to have married 
like this ; ‘I’m sedentary and urban and a bookworm, and so was 
my father ; and if I don’t marry properly, I’ll have sickly children.’ 
‘He said ‘the earth invigorates, and went to live ona farm, and 
married the farmer’s daughter, and so the children are strong and 
hearty, but don’t quite understand their mother. The don lived 
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in Oxford and in town, and the mother got spoilt a bit, not being 
used to it or made for it. My friend the great man grew up and 
became famous, and his people don’t see the fame. His father 
isn’t interested, and his brothers are too busy, and his sisters 
are married, and there’s his mother who can’t. I never knew 
he felt it, and he’s never said he does. But these are the 
facts.” 

“ But where does Sfarks come in?” asked Miss Fowler. 

“Tm coming to that. I found a Sfarks notice of rejection on 
his table one day. His table! There it was, and he, one of the 
four greatest English men of letters, had had a manuscript 
rejected by Sparks. I picked up the manuscript and read it. He 
caught me reading it. Name, address, handwriting were his, and 
he didn’t deny the thing. ‘Enough to Make a Cat Laugh’ it 
was headed, and it was pretty Sparky. ‘Now, if I could only 
keep my foot out of it, they'd take it, said he. ‘It’s just a little 
bit too good for em.’ He was quite serious. ‘What’s the game?’ 
I asked. ‘I want to get into Sparks; I’ve tried for two years— 
sent ’em at’ least fifty things, and they won’t take one.” He was 
laughing. ‘It’s the mater, he said ; ‘she won’t believe in me. You 
see I’m in the Mineteenth, Contemporary, and Scribners, and 
they’re no good. She never sees them, and wouldn’t think much 
of them if she did. Now if I were to get into SJarks she’d think 
me clever, and be a little proud of me. You see it’s the only 
paper she reads, and she cuts the good bits out of it and pastes 
them in a scrap-book. I’ve gone far, you people say, but I’ve only 
got one ambition, and that’s to get into that scrap-book. It’s 
simple, isn’t it ?? 

“Then he told me how he’d tried a dozen or two ways of doing 
the right sort of thing for SJarks. He’d soaked in the wretched 
rag, he’d imitated its finest efforts, he’d sought out its contributors 
and hobnobbed with them till his soul revolted. But somehow he 
had never managed to bring it off. Then he had tried another 
tack. He took lodgings in an awful suburb and had his meals 
with the family. He hoped to get the subscriber’s point of view 
there—to get Sparky that way. They dined in the kitchen and 
spent their Sundays in the parlour. He thought he’d get their 
note, but, by Jove! they got his! They liked him, and he had 
only to be his own blessed self the whole while. He came back 
without a flaw and hopeless as ever. Then he had a weak 
moment. ‘ Dogs that Elude Their Muzzles’ was a Sparky master- 
piece. He had composed it with the greatest care, and he took it 
up himself. A boy refused him admittance to the editor, and then 
his blood got the better of him. “ He sent in his name, a name 
that carries in most houses. But here it was brought back to him, 
First of all he swore, and then seeing the fun of it all, he laughed. 
The editor was to be told that he was waiting, and that he hadn’t 
much time to spare. The boy, in trepidation, yielded a second 
time, but Sparks knew nothing of my friend, and apparently 
doesn’t want to.” 

“ Did he get in?” asked Mrs. Latimer. 

Calverley laughed. “I’m sorry to say he did, but he had to 
change his name. You see they’d evidently got to know him, and 
at my suggestion he signed himself ‘ The Rev. J. W. Smith.” The 
Reverend turned the scale.” 

“ And is he in the scrap-book ?” asked young Saunderson. 

“He is. The story of ‘Mrs. Noggs and Her Thirteen Purses,’ 
the Rev. J. W. Smith’s second accepted piece, fetched the mother. 
She read it aloud to him the following Sunday. He said nothing 
till the end. When he confessed she was incredulous, but he had 
evidence of some sort, and I backed him up. ' And the funniest 
part of the business is that he never saw the pathos of it all till I 
mentioned it. He had been so much in earnest, and the business 
had been such a serious one to him, that he’d overlooked its other 
sides.” 

“And his name?” asked Miss Fowler. “You might tell me 
now.” 

“ You know, or at least you ought,” said Calverley. 

“] know,” said Mrs. Latimer. “It’s anybody who wants to do 
anything above the average.” 

“And the mother’s the Public?” asked somebody else. 

“ That’s what it amounts to,” said Calverley. 

ALBERT KINROSS. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row, 
December 1, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—To criticise criticism is within the compass 
of any man, and it is a particularly pleasing occupation for a 
book-taster. Therefore though we are only one provincial young 
lady and a man who can’t tell the difference offhand between a 
hawk and a hernshaw, we will make so bold as to criticise the 
great Mr. William Archer. I open his volume (1) at random, and 
my eye alighting on a review of “Evelyn Innes,” I read “I have 
noticed only one split infinitive.” This Mr. Archer proceeds to 
cite, after which he “ vehemently protests ” against a misquotation, 
and pounces on a mistake in spelling. Now this sort of criticism 
is all very well if you are confabulating with Mr. Moore in the 
capacity of private tutor; but what interest has it for you or me ? 
Absolutely none, unless it comes to backing Mr. Archer or Mr. 
Moore at a spelling-bee or similar function. If Mr. Archer was 
writing on the general subject of grammar or criticising an anthology, 
it would be different. A note of equal triviality is sounded in the next 
article where Mr. Archer says of “ The Triumph of Death,” “I do not 
think it will set the Thames on fire, or in any way ‘ fright the isle 
from its propriety.’” Did d’Annunzio ever aspire that it should ? 
and if he had no such vulgar aspiration, is not the criticism mere 
word-spinning ? How much more edifying is Mr. Archer when he 
is writing of something that excludes the niggardly or prattling 
method! I could not wish to read a more interesting and 
scholarly criticism of “ Julius Caesar” as an acting play than his. 
Not that I agree invariably. For instance, he disapproves of Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s delivery of the oration by Mark Antony—“a 
rivulet meandering drop by drop.” I confess that the feeling of 
a speech barely premeditated, spoken under strong emotion by an 
astute though grief-stricken man to a crowd who were indisposed 
to hear “harm of Brutus,” seemed to me admirably conveyed by 
Mr. Tree’s method. Would the crowd have tolerated an “ ever- 
growing tidal wave” of “irony, pathos, and invective”? I think 
not. Mr. Archer is a man with real feelings, and therefore is too 
good to be called an impressionist. He is touched by Mr. Shaw ; 
Mr. Shaw’s “ Candida” has drawn tears from him ; but for “The 
Philanderer” Mr. Archer wanted to cut the dramatist in the 
street. Mr. Shaw’s salvation rests, it appears, on the chance of 
his acquiring some humility. When I last read Mr. Shaw 
he was remarking that he was doing the same thing for 
England that Nietzsche had done for Germany, and therefore I am 
afraid Mr. Archer must wait a bit for Mr. Shaw’s reception of Mr. 
Heep’s virtue; besides, he does not contribute perceptibly to 
Mr. Shaw’s humility by calling “ Candida” “ a work of rare genius.” 
Blessed are the generous, however, for they are the just, and 
humility is a virtue that often goes maudlin, even if it does not 
carry on a flirtation with hypocrisy. Mr. Archer loves his Henley, 
the “painter etcher” and “ pure lyrist,” but why does he say that 
he does not readily catch the public ear because (among other 
reasons) he “does not psychologise”? Psychology in art is wot 
popular in England ; the bustling novel of “action” is, But I 
must not fly into a temper. 

Perhaps a temper in jeopardy should not seek a sedative in 
My Literary Life (2). Mrs. Lynn Linton was a woman of strong 
character who knew many celebrated persons, such as Landor, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot. Her recollections repay read- 
ing, for they call up the past vividly ; but I can’t stand writing of 
this sort : “ Both men [Dickens and Thackeray] could, and did, 
love deeply, passionately, madly, and the secret history of their 
lives has yet to be written. It never will be written now, and it is 
best that it should not be.” “In Heaven’s name speak out, 
Madam, or not at all!” one would be inclined to cry if the lady 
were alive. The fascinating G. H. Lewes spoke, it appears, after 
dinner, with a licence beyond that accorded to the boldest talkers 
of the mess-room. Really, with all my respect for Mr. Atkins’s 
superiors, I must laugh or choke over this passage. For my part 
I would as lief hear one of Lewes’s audacious anecdotes as read 
the vulgar and spiteful description of George Eliot on p. 95 of 
this book. There is, however, a delightful account of Mrs. Linton’s 
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friendship for Landor, who styled her his daughter. He was a 
dictatorial old gentleman, and “had he said the sun was shining 
at midnight, I should have answered, ‘ Yes, dear father, it is.’” Jt 
is nice to think of that great scholar saying “ laylock” and “cow. 
cumber” like a simple peasant. There is a curious illustration of 
feminine psychology in a brief account of Tom Moore, whom 
Mrs. Linton saw at Bath. ‘He was then a childish, little old 
man, whose brilliancy had died down into the dust of things de. 
parted.” Yet “Bessie,” his wife, told Miss Hughes that “ she was 
happier now than she had been for her whole life. She had her 
husband to herself.” Do you not find such a frame of mind rather 
horrible? Is there any domesticity that would not be dear at the 
price of health and intelligence ? 

One passes not unwillingly from this very humble and creepy 
complacence to the golden age of childhood, so aptly mirrored in 
that wonderful book of Mr. Kenneth Grahame (3), written in a 
style of almost erudite precision and gravity. With eighteen 
admirable illustrations by Mr. Maxfield Parrish it comes to us again 
en luxe. The more I read it the more the book seems primarily 
for us, Fanny, the grown-up. “I walked home in some depres- 
sion, feeling sadly that Venus was in the ascendant and in direful 
opposition, while Auriga—the circus star—drooped declinant, 
perilously near the horizon.” Show me the child (by years) who 
jumps to that exquisite fooling, and I will give you a pound. But 
I will not give you a shilling if you find me a dozen boys—the 
first you meet—to jump at S/ories from Froissart (4), which Mr, 
Newbolt, the poet, has selected, basing his version mainly on 
Lord Berners’ translation, though it has been necessary to interpret 
here and there afresh. For jousting give me Malory ; but the 
historian of Crecy and Poitiers who can resist, for “he did 
not perceive the truth, and the truth only,” but reflected “the 
world as it is seen at twenty—more living, more beautiful, more 
ugly, more varied—half a reality and half a dream”? The author 
of “Admirals All” is by no means the first English poet the old 
chronicler has enlisted; and my quotation is taken from a Life 
written by Mme. Darmesteter (ce Mary Robinson). Mr. Newbolt 
has done his work well, and Mr. Gordon Browne has illustrated 
the book delightfully. 

The brave Dumas is never to be despised, even when he comes 
in a volume the end-papers of which are black with advertise- 
ments. La Tulife Noire (5) is, as you know, a melodramatic 
novel of the first water, which has taken a fresh lease of popularity 
through Mr. Grundy’s skilful adaptation. Three times Van Baerle 
felt the knife passing over his neck before the reprieve came. Ah! 
how dear to the heart are these blissful agonies ! how stimulating 
the effect of that monstrous flower, “ smooth and straight as lance 
shafts, ... shining as jet.” Mr. Adair Fitz-Gerald’s spirited 
version is dedicated, fittingly enough, to Miss Winifred Emery. 

Just a corner is left to talk of music. At first I thought I was 
not going to like Bayreuth and Munich (6), for Mr. Vernon Black- 
burn begins in a style that suggests culture ending in “tchah”; 
but later on he speaks of Mozart with an appreciation so well- 
informed and aptly expressed that I am won by him. His résumé 
of Mozart’s operas is very interesting. Note his eulogium on 
Mozart’s power of musical characterisation ; but don’t ask me to 
deny with him the magic of the Papageno motif. I am greatly 
cheered by the assurance that the libretto of Zauberflite is not 
hopeless, and the statement that Mozart, “no less than Wagner,” 
has written “the music of the future.’ Mr. Blackburn’s musical 
heart has Munich written upon it rather than Bayreuth, and it 1s 
clear that he considers Bayreuth to have fulfilled its task, and to 
be in danger of declining into a sort of immense perquisite of the 
Wagner family.—Your devoted B. ROUSER. 


1. “Study and Stage : a Year-Book of Criticism." By William Archer. London: 
Grant Richards. 5s. 

2. * My Literary Life.” By Mrs. Lynn Linton. With a Prefatory Note by Miss 
3eatrice Harraden. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

3. ‘ The Golden Age.” By Kenneth Grahame. London: John Lane. 6s. net. 

4. “Stories from Froissart.” Edited by Henry Newbolt, with [Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. London: Wells Gardner. 6s. 

s. “The Black Tulip.” By Alexandre Dumas. Done into English with Intro- 
duction by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. London: Greening. 2s. Haymarket edition. 

6. ‘Bayreuth and Munich.” By Vernon Blackburn, London: The Unicorp 
Press. 15. 
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“DON QUIXOTE”? AS CERVANTES 
WROTE IT 


THE publication by Mr. Nutt of the second volume of “Don 
Quixote” in Spanish, under the editorship of Mr. J. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly, completes a work which is an honour to English scholarship 
and enterprise. Of the numberless editions of the classic which 
have preceded it none can compare with it as a piece of typo- 
graphical workmanship ; whilst for the first time since the master- 
piece was written, Cervantist scholars instead of needing a library 
of copies for collation and comparison may with this one edition 
in their possession trace the principal variations in the text which 
successive printers and editors have made. That it should have 
been left to two British scholars, Messrs. Ormsby and Fitzmaurice 
Kelly, to restore the text of “ Quixote” to its original form, so far as 
was possible, and to divest it of the zmpfrovements introduced 
wholesale by well-meaning but ignorant bunglers, is a matter for 
sincere congratulation ; and it may be said at once, notwithstand- 
ing the growls of a few old-fashioned “Cervantophils,” that the 
work has been done judiciously, reverently and in scholarly 
fashion. 

The bibliographical history of the book is curious. Like other 
works of its class, it was current in manuscript and well known for 
some time before it was printed, and the opinion of the literary 
authorities of the day appears to have been unfavourable to it. 
When, therefore, Cervantes at the end of 1604 sold the copy- 
right of “ Quixote” to Robles, the Madrid bookseller, the latter 
printed but a small and poor edition which was published in the 
first days of the year 1605. So economical was Robles in the 
matter that he did not think the book worth the expense at 
first of obtaining exclusive privilege except for the Castiles ; and 
the booksellers of Valencia, Barcelona, and Lisbon at once 
cast themselves upon a work which had set all Spaniards laughing, 
and pirated editions were pushed through the press as rapidly as 
possible. Robles was not many weeks before he saw the mistake 
he had made in underrating his property, and hastily took out 
privileges for the whole Peninsula, and published a larger edition 
than the previous one in Madrid. In those days authors rarely 
revised their proofs. Their part of the work was finished when 
the manuscript left their hands. In this case Cervantes lived at 
Valladolid, several days’ journey from the capital, and almost 
certainly made no alterations in either of the editions of Madrid, 
1605. The latter of the two, however, which was evidently forced 
through the press at full speed to meet the demand of readers, 
was freely edited by the publisher in a manner characteristic of 
the period. Whatever the publisher or his printer failed to under- 
stand in the text—and there was much that must have been 
recondite to them—was assumed to be an error on the part of the 
author, and altered accordingly. Unfortunately, for more than a 
century and a half this second edition of 1605 was thought to be 
the first, and became the text upon which other editions were 
founded, the process of emendation going on continuously, accord- 
ing to the mental density or fertile imagination of successive 
publishers. In 1608 Robles published a third edition—usually 
called the second—and, on the unsupported assertion of Pellicer 
at the end of the last century, it has been erroneously assumed 
that it was revised by Cervantes himself, and thus possessed 
greater authority than others. Curiously enough, it was an 
Englishman (Bowle) who directed attention, in 1777, to the true 
first edition of Quixote,” and vindicated its greater purity of 
text; but yet, withal, when the pompous Royal Spanish Academy 
set to work to produce a classical and standard edition of the 
masterpiece a few years afterwards, the united scholars .of Spain 
were still ignorant of a fact known to a humble English clergyman, 
and they based their academical edition on the second edition of 
1605, which they still thought was the first. In a subsequent edition 
issued by the Academy in 1819, when the editors certainly knew of 
the existence of the true first edition, and professed to have collated 
it with their own, they really did nothing of the kind, but retained 
the vicious text of the second edition. A really competent Spanish 
scholar, of German parentage, undertook in 1863 to edit the 
Primitive text, and produced an edition which, up to the present 
time, had remained in some respects the best. But it suffered 
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even more‘than any of its predecessors by the determination of the. 
learned editor not to allow the author to say things in his own 
inimitable way. Don Juan Eugenio Hartsenbusch was convinced 
that he could write more correctly and more elegantly than 
Cervantes ; and whilst softening much that seemed uncouth in 
the original, deprived the text of character and strength. 

The present edition of Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly and the late 
John Ormsby reproduces, with the exception of obviously typo- 
graphical blunders, the exact text as it appeared in its first 
printed form, late in December 1604, or early in January 1605, 
and footnotes indicate the variations which have been intro- 
duced in all the subsequent principal editions. The second 
volume, now published, shows evidence of the same care and 
scholarship as the first, which was issued last year. It is true that 
in the case of the second part comparatively little controversy 
exists as to the text; for it was written when Cervantes was 
already famous, and was printed in Madrid while he was resident 
there ; so that it was maltreated infinitely less than the first part. 
But even here editors and zmprovers have been busy; and it is 
with gratitude that we turn for the first time to what Cervantes 
really wrote, instead of to what fanciful editors thought he ought 
to have written. For this, much thanks; for ‘‘ Mas vale migaja 
de Rey que merced de Sefior” ; and a crumb from the table of 
Cervantes is better than a banquet from the board of Hartsen- 
busch and the like. A word must be said in praise of Mr. Nutt’s 
public spirit in producing these two really splendid volumes. 
Print, paper, and “get up” are equally admirable ; and for those 
who are happy enough to read the “ Ingenious Gentleman” in the 
original, this is the one “ Don Quixote” in the world to buy and 
keep. 


REVIEWS 
RIMINI 


“Paolo and Francesca: a Tragedy in Four Acts.” By Stephen 
Phillips. London: Lane. 3s. 6d. 


THE stage, for once in an empty age, offers bounty to Letters. 
“ This play,” says Mr. Phillips’ foreword to “ Paolo and Francesca,’ 
“was commissioned by Mr. George Alexander and accepted for 
production at the St. James’s Theatre ; meanwhile it is published 
by his consent and he retains the entire acting rights.” It is not, 
we believe, usual for persons who commission plays to consent to 
their publication before production. Wherefore to Mr. George 
Alexander these thanks, For “ Paolo and Francesca,” whether it 
be produced at the St. James’s nex month or next year or never 
at all, is a piece of work. Considered as a blend of poetry and 
dramaturgy it comes very nigh the flawless. It is a poem and it 
is a tragedy. Other poets have given us poems ; other poets have 
given us tragedy. Mr. Phillips gives us both. He has attempted 
the bravest and most difficult vehicle in literary art, the supreme 
accomplishment for poets of any time, and he has succeeded. 
With the pitiful old story of Paolo and Francesca everybody 
is acquainted. In Mr. Phillips’ hands it loses none of its pathos, 
and it gains, we think, greatly in the matter of inevitableness. 
Taking the fersone dramatis as they are here set before us, it is 
hard to discover how they could have acted otherwise than they 
do. Given the circumstances, the catastrophe was bound to 
happen, would happen again with the like people in the like case. 
And this is precisely where the average modern drama comes to 
grief. The stars are stayed in their courses in order that one may 
do a little mouthing, and the impossible is fetched in by the collar 
to administer poetic justice. Mr. Phillips has been wise. He 
sees beyond these things. His people live and pay (as we all pay) 
what Fate chooses to exact. There are no ridiculous interven- 
tions, no miraculous tempering of winds. Neither is there more 
than mortal weakness, nor more than mortal pain; gratuitous 
rant being consequently conspicuous by its absence. The whole 
tragedy moves like a piece of life. If you know life ever so little, 
you see what should come from the first. If you have read 
many modern tragedies, you will say, “ Here is another.” But in 
“ Paolo and Francesca,” what should come does come. We are 
not aware that we could bestow higher praise upon Mr. Phillips* 
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work. On the bare poetry side we get the poet of “ Marpessa” 
and “ Christ in Hades.” Look at this for example :— 


“ How else? My husband dead and childless left, 
My thwarted woman-thoughts have inward turned, 
And that vain milk like acid in me eats. 

Have I not in my thought trained little feet 

To venture, and taught little lips to move 

Until they shaped the wonder of a word? 

I am long practised. O those children mine! 
Mine, doubly mine: and yet I cannot touch them. 
I cannot see them, hear them—does great God 
Expect I shall clasp air and kiss the wind 

For ever? And the budding cometh on, 

The burgeoning, the cruel flowering ; 

At night the quickening splash of rain, at dawn 
That muffled call of babes how like to birds; 

And I amid these sights and sounds must starve— 
I, with so much to give, perish of thrift ! 

Omitted by His casual dew !” 


It is a simple fact that we cannot expect more of poetry than 
that. And wherever one turns there are lines and passages which 
grip one right off and refuse to be forgotten :— 


“ Ah! can you think it is not sweet to breathe 
That delicate air and flowery sigh of you, 
The sterling May and mystery of your spirit ? ” 


‘“‘ Here is the garden where her lattice shines. 
Perchance she looks toward me now, and makes 
A music upon midnight and my name.” 


Therein Romeo speaks if ever he might be made to speak again. 
On the whole, we shall feel profoundly grateful if Mr. Alexander 
will commission some further plays. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLAND 


“ Recollections : 1832-86.” 
Smith, Elder. 215. 


SiR ALGERNON WEST is Sir Algernon West, and Sir Algernon 
has been moved to put forth his Recollections in two volumes. 
What more is there to say? The first of Civil servants, every- 
body’s friend, a familiar and welcome figure everywhere, gracious, 
wise, and shrewd ; as much regarded by the princes of this earth 
as by the young man who is placed at “starvation corner” at a 
great and terrifying dinner party, and finds himself addressed in 
terms the most frank and friendly what time the ladies have gone 
forth—Sir Algernon has written his Recollections. Moreover, his 
too rare appearance in the Vineteenth Century has shown us how 
delightfully he can write, and—Sir Algernon has written his 
Recollections. The rest is silence and quotation. 

Near 700 pages, and hardly a line in which you shall not find 
instruction, kindness, entertainment. Like “ Hamlet,” in the 
country critic’s phrase, his review is likely to be unusually full of 
quotations. But no reviewer may pretend to do more than dip a 
cup in the broad waters of his narrative. 

He was born on April 4, 1832, doubly related to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and of the race of Nance Oldfield. His father was 
Martin West, sometime Fellow of Merton College, a schoolfellow 
of Byron, and that poet, be good enough to mark, was known to 
his contemporaries as “ Birron,” and their home was in Spring 
Gardens, where “ Jock” Campbell, afterwards the Chanceller, and 
Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger, were their neighbours. There 
were none of the new public offices then, in those days “ built in 
a Palladian style by a Gothic architect, and naturally a failure” ; 
but the Green Park was surrounded by a high brick wall, and a 
reservoir stood at its north east corner. Young married ladies 
never thought of receiving men visitors, and seldom danced. At 
Walmer, where they had a small house, the Wests saw a deal of 
the Warden of the Cinque Ports. One day Dook Arthur caught 
young Algernon throwing stones. “Who taught you to throw 
stones ?” he asked in an awful voice. “ My brother, sir.” “ Then 
I hope he will teach you something better, sir.” And the Duke, 
we are told, always went to church with a huge Bible and Prayer- 


By Sir Algernon West. London; 
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book under his arm. There were murders and duels in those 
days—the Manning tragedy, the Greenacre murder, Courvoisier’s 
murder of Lord William Russell, and among the duellists Lord 
Cardigan, George Smythe, the representative of Young England, 
and Colonel Romilly. But these delights of the nursery, as we are 
sure they were, gave place to other sensations when young West 
went to Eton, and had Lord Salisbury, Lord Peel, and many 
another famous name among his contemporaries. Leaving school 
he went to Paris, and was kindly entreated by Napoleon IIL, 
then President. Lady West, by-the-bye, saw Napoleon III, 
received by Her Majesty at Windsor, and “never shall I forget,” 
she says, “ the triumphant expression of his usually imperturbable 
face when the Queen invested him with the Garter.” In 1858 
Peel died. His horse, Sir Algernon tells us, was not quiet, and 
did not stumble, but bucked suddenly and threw him. The coach- 
man had begged Sir Robert not to mount it. In 1851 Sir Algernon 
entered the Inland Revenue Department, from which he was to 
emerge as chief, and began to see something of every well-known 
contemporary name. They are all in his list; it is useless to 
enumerate. Of Thackeray he records his fervent admiration, and 
of the novelist he tells us : “I have been young and now am old; 
but I can think of no books which have given and still give me 
such pleasure as ‘Esmond,’ ‘The Virginians,’ ‘Vanity Fair) 
and ‘The Newcomes.’ No one photographed like him the 
world I have known and seen, or gave such pictures of noble 
generosity ; of kind acts and petty foibles, of lofty hopes and 
profound belief, which have lasted since the world began. How 
often I have put down his books because the sunlight on the 
pages made my eyes to water and comforted myself by thinking 
that, as the great author said, ‘A man is never so manly as when 
he is un-manned.’” 

The chapter on the Crimea is one of the most interesting in- 
formal accounts of the war which we have read. The retrospect 
set down in young West’s journal on his way home—he was then 
looking to the distribution of relief—is the last word of common 
sense on that heroic bungled business. Of the years since his 
solitary experience—save at battues—of being under fire we can 
hope to give no account. It were simpler to distribute gratuitous 
copies of his volumes, a method of enlightenment to which there 
are objections. He has seen everybody and everything, whatever 
notability, human or impersonal, you may wish to be informéd 
on. They are all in his Recollections, and you can take your 
choice. Most people will turn to the pictures of Mr. Gladstone, 
with whom everyone knows his, Sir Algernon’s, extremely close 
relations ; others to Stafford Northcote ; some will be arrested and 
touched by his etching of Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, the sweet and 
beautiful figure who passed so rapidly across life’s stage. But 
there is one portrait which Sir Algernon never meant to paint, 
which we have the taste to like the best in the book, and that is, 
the author’s. 


A FEAST OF REASON 


* Johnson Club Papers.” By Various Hands. Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


THERE is one question which should certainly be threshed out, 
for it is of considerable psychological interest, What would have 
been Dr. Johnson’s attitude towards the Johnson Club? We 
know (vide chap. xxix. of “The Life”) that he held that “a 
man cannot with propriety speak of himself, except he relates 
simple facts,” and therefore he may have been the more willing to 
afford the topic of a quarterly discussion on the part of other 
people. We know also (vide chap. xlvii. of “The Life”) that “he 
told Mr. Hoole that he wished to have a City Club and asked him 
to collect one,” adding “‘‘but don’t let them be Ja/riots.” We, there- 
fore, infer that an unpolitical club meeting in Fleet Street would 
have successfully claimed the Doctor’s indulgence. We ourselves 
are convinced that the majority of the papers in the Johnson 
Club’s first volume would have pleased him, with the possible 
exception of that of one member (Mr. G. H. Radford), who 
cunningly bids us note that “the fund that has not been drawn on 
by his biographers is Johnson’s reticences,” and, hinting at a rare 
harvest, proposes a scrutiny of his love affairs. The Doctor would 
no doubt have admired the get-up of this handsome and well- 
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illustrated book, but we feel sure that the™scrupulously instructive 
Boswell would have objected to the omission of the dates and 
localities at and in which the papers were read, and to the 
absence of notes. For instance, Mr. A. W. Hutton (p. 127) 
observes : “Every action of Johnson’s life is known to our Prior, 
and so I will ask him to tell us later in the evening whether this 
[lot 210 in the Sale Catalogue of Johnson’s Library] is the copy [of 
Wood’s “ Athenz Oxonienses”] that in 1755 Johnson asked Dr. 
Bird to lend him for a few days.” What Dr. Birkbeck Hill, or 
whoever the Prior was, replied is not stated. The Birrelling of 
the hon. member for Fifeshire (W.) is as delightful as ever, and 
Dr. Hill furnishes a most curious paper on Boswell’s proof sheets. 
Boswell, like many another author, carried on an animated corre- 
spondence on their margins with the printer’s reader. It is 
amusing to note the granddaughter of the biographer writing to 
‘*G. Birbeck (sic) Hill, Esq.” of “ Boswell’s, Life of Johns/on.” 
This is certainly the most valuable paper in the collection, for it 
throws most interesting light on the character and genius of 
Boswell. M. Génnadius, the Greek Minister, contributes an 
interesting paper on Dr. Johnson’s Greek scholarship, and, touch- 
ing the illustrations, we are grateful for a reproduction of Mr. 
Pennell’s exquisite drawing of a bit of the coast of Iona. 

Altogether the Johnson Club, which was founded December 13, 
1884 (the hundredth anniversary of Dr. Johnson’s death), may 
be held by this volume to deserve the thanks of all Johnson lovers. 
It has touched the muse of Mr. Lionel Johnson with an unwonted 
vivacity, and the publisher, who was one of the three who 
initiated it, has thereby earned his right to figure in a certain 
apocalyptic vision, after Albert Diirer, in which Mr. Pennell 
showed him ascending to skyey mansions. 


“SIR HENRY” 


“Henry Irving.” By Charles Hiatt. 


55. net. 

THE “record and review” of Sir Henry Irving, with which Mr. 
Charles Hiatt has followed his monograph on Miss Ellen Terry, 
ought to be clutched to the bosom of a grateful country. If we 
like one thing more than another in these islands, it is personal 
detail about our celebrities, and Mr. Hiatt has given us our whack 
about Sir’Enery. The design is unambitious—“a straightforward 
account of Sir Henry Irving’s theatrical career from the time of 
his first appearance at Sunderland in 1856 to the recent produc- 
tion of ‘Robespierre.’” But he gives us much more. You have 
the great man’s childhood, his schooldays, his first engagement, 
the middle days, and an extremely exact account of the Lyceum 
management. 

The extracts from forgotten verdicts are interesting reading. 
In many is good journalese, in some good criticism. The re- 
viewers have not varied. Mr. Clement Scott is ever ardent and 
perfervid, Mr. Archer is still scholarly and sane, Mr. Walkley—a 
later arrival—brilliant and flamboyant as the actor whom he 
pronounces the great flamboyant; Mr. Joseph Knight is wise, 
qudicial, urbane, as becomes the great critic of his generation, on 
whose “immense knowledge of the art of acting” Mr. Hiatt 
comments. Of these fouronly Mr. Scott has applauded Sir Henry 
Irving without reserve. 

And what are we to make of our leading actor? The best and 
most generous of men, a prince of charity and kindness, and a 
notable figure in our age, Sir Henry Irving is, as the Scots say, 
“all that.” There are more diverse views about his place in art. 
Tennyson pronounced his Hamlet “better than Macready’s” ; 
Mr. W. P. Frith—the declension zs abrupt—tells us that “to 
compare Macready’s Hamlet or Shylock with Irving’s would be 
disastrous for Macready.” Fitzgerald—a far better “ opinion” 
than either Tennyson or Frith, for “Old Fitz” loved and knew his 
theatre—writes to Fanny Kemble that “ Irving’s Hamlet, Spedding 
says, is simply hideous—a strong word for Spedding to use. .. . 
Irving I never could believe in as Hamlet after seeing part of his 
performance of a melodrama called ‘The Bells’ three or four 
years ago. But the Pollocks, and a large world beside, think him 
a prodigy—whom Spedding thinks a monster.” The truth about 
Sir Henry’s art we take to be this. Nature and deliberate inten- 


London: George Bell. 
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tion have endowed him with certain peculiarities which unfit him 
successfully to impersonate in a classic, or, as Mr. Walkley would 
say, a “drab” character, but which do help him vastly to be «, 
great flamboyant,” seen at his best in extremes of dramatic ar’, 
and strongest either in melodrama or in farce. Occasionally a 
“weird” character will come his way in a play that is neither 
farce nor melodrama, and in that he is great. But of his nature 
he is no classic, nor ever will be, though, indeed, he is something 
better—to wit, a person of genius and a great man of whom his 
country is justly proud. 


TWO NOVELS AND A 


“No Soul above Money.” 
Longmans. 6s. 


LOG 


By Walter Raymond. London: 


DESPITE certain strong situations strongly portrayed, and much 
vivid and dramatic description of stirring incidents, “No Soul 
above Money” is a restful book. Throughout one has a pleasant 
sense of windswept pastures, of winding lanes between tall hedge. 
rows, of lazy sweet-breathed cattle, and the thousand sights and 
sounds of countryside. The scene of action is never shifted from 
the village of Bratton, yet the story is never dull. A sailor who, 
on departure, commends his sweetheart to his brother's care; a 
young brother who, while zealously fulfilling the absent one’s 
behest, falls in love with the deserted fair and gains her love in 
return; the subsequent complications that arise, together with 
several excellent sketches of village worthies, and vivid portrayal 
of village sports and toils in the reign of Good Queen Anne—these 
form the subject-matter of Mr. Raymond’s book. The characters 
are well contrasted, and the style has charm, simplicity, anda 
grave directness that is in itself distinctive. 


“The Ship of Stars.” 
Cassell. 6s. 


If the whole of this story had been of the quality of the first 
130 pages, we should have felt bound to declare it a masterpiece. 
In no other book that we can recall is the realm of a boy's 
imaginings so well and sympathetically revealed. Taffy, the boy 
in question, is a particular kind of lad, to be sure. Although a 
dreamer, seeing life through a busily imaginative faculty, he picks 
up the lessons of actual existence quite sanely as he goes along. 
It is the skill with which the author blends these two elements 
that moves our admiration. Time and again a single phrase 
recalls a whole realm of young imaginings. Taffy, his father and 
mother and their household goods, are being transported to a new 
home by the country carrier :—‘ The cart jolted and the lantern 
swung to a soundless tune that filled the night. When Tafly 
listened it ceased; when he ceased listening it began again.” 
There are many touches of this kind, for Taffy, we are finely told, 
“ walked in the separate world of childhood.” ‘The other characters 
of this West-country story are also interesting, the Squire with his 
lost soul being most humorously delineated. But when, as Tafly 
grows up, the story becomes complicated by love, the same high 
quality is not maintained. The narrative is cramped and proceeds 
by jerks and jumps. Nevertheless it remains a most interesting 
tale, told in a style free from stress of phrase or wordy tricks. It 
contains strong indications that Mr. Quiller-Couch has in him the 
possibilities of the higher imaginative fiction. We part with Tafly 
and Honoria only half knowing them, and desiring to know more. 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch. London: 


“The Log of a Sea-Waif.” 
Smith, Elder. 8s. 6d. 


The charm of “The Cruise of the Cacha/ot” was a certain 
poetic outlook on mere facts. In that book Mr. Bullen managed 
to convey to the reader the uplifted mind with which he viewed 
his experiences. The experiences are in this volume too, but they 
are experiences and little more. Even the most inveterate lands- 
man can take much concerning the sea for granted ; but in the 
“Log of a Sea-waif” Mr. Bullen spares him nothing. And ™ 
style it lumbers heavily, and proves once more that the “ humat- 
document” business, seemingly so easy, is really one of the most 
difficult forms of literature. 


By Frank T. Bullen. London: 
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“WESSRS, METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. By Perer_ Beckrorp. 


With Notes and Introduction by J. Orno Pacer. With Eight Drawings by 

G. H. JALLAND, and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. | 
This edition of one of the most famous classics of sport contains an introduction and 
many footnotes by Mr. Paget, and is thus brought up to the standard of modern know- 


edge. 

CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. By W. R. Ince, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Acomplete survey of the subject from St. John and St. Paul to modern times, cover- 
ing the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, the Medieval Mystics, 
and the Nature Mystics and Symbolists, including Bohme and Wordsworth. 


THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. By F. W. CuristTian. 


With many Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. : . 
This book contains a history and complete description of these islands —their physical 
features, fauna, flora ; the habits, and the religious beliefs of the inhabitants. 


A NEW RIDE TO KHIVA. By R. L. Jerrerson. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. i ; 
The account of an adventurous ride on a bicycle through Russia and the deserts of 
Asia to Khiva. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 3s. net ; leather, 4s. net. 
The first volumes are :— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. 
New. Two Volumes. Prospectus on application. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by Sipney Cotvin. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 255. net. 

“Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, their animation........ of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, the truest record of a ‘richly compounded spirit’ 
that the literature of our time has preserved.” — 7 mes. 

“There are few books so interesting, so moving, and so valuable as this collection of 
letters, One can only commend people to read and re-read the book. The volumes are 
beautiful, and Mr. Colvin’s part of the work could not have been better done. His 
Introduction is a masterpiece.” —Sfectator. 

“Unique in modern literature.” —Daily Telegraph. 


| 
| 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 


MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his son, J. G. Mittais. With 
319 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. Two vols. royal 8vo. 32s. net. 
“This charming book is a gold mine of good things." —Daily News. 
“This splendid work."—World. 
“Deserves an honoured place on every bookshelf."—Pad? Mall Gasette. 
“Of such absorbing interest is it, of such completeness in scope and beauty. Special 
tribute must be paid to the extraordinary completeness of the illustrations.” —Graphic. 


THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FirzGeratp. 


With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of which are in Photogravure, and a Panorama. 
Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4to. £5 5s. 
he Narrative of the highest ascent yet recorded. 

_ ‘We have nothing but praise for Mr. FitzGerald's admirable narrative. A book 
which is not only popular in the best sense of the word, but is a permanent and solid 
contribution to the literature of mountaineering.” — Times. 

_ “Author and publisher in this case may be heartily congratulated upon the book. It 
is beautifully printed ; beautifully, aptly, and sufficiently illustrated ; it is light to hold 


m the hand, and the story is agreeably told."—Pa// Mall Gazette. 
Messrs. Methuen's new Book Gazette and Catalogue sent to any Address. 


METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, W.C. 





“A BOOK OF TOPICAL INTEREST.” 


ILLUSION. 


A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 
By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 
1 vol. price 6s. 


oe TEL EGRA PH. vals FE. Livingston Prescott has already made a name for 
. S$ a graphic and original writer of romances dealing with military life. Her 
Mest work shows no faliing-off in these important qualities...... many exciting and 
“mirably related adventures......this clever book......a story which everyone will 


tad with pleasure,” 
ILLUSION. 


‘ “OUNTY GENTLEMAN.—“ Excites the reader's interest and holds it to the 
“Page. Each character is distinct and well drawn, and lives before us..... a clever, 


“" ILLUSION. 


ty . . . . 
Pretty sentiment, quaint humour, wild adventure, strenucus passion, 
ures of mess-life—all these you will find in 


ILLUSION. 


ECHO, 
alistic Pict 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.”—New Volume. 


MODERN SPAIN. 1788-1898. By Martin 


. S. Hume, F.R.H.S., Author of “‘ Sir Walter Ralegh,” &c. Illustrated, and 
with Map and Index, cloth, ss. 


OLD CONVICT DAYS. 


Edited by Louis BEckE, 
Large Second Edition now ready, cloth, 6s. 
THE CONQUEROR OF ACONCAGUA. 


FROM THE ALPS TO THE ANDES. By 


_ MATTIAS ZuRBRIGGEN. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
** Will be read far and wide and must take its place on the shelves of all lovers of 
mountaineering literature.’—Sir W. Martin Conway in the Daily Chronicle. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 


CHEAP EDITION OF HIS “LIFE.” 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS 
CARROLL. 


il , By his Nephew, S. D. Cottincwoop. New and Cheaper 
Edition with many Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. 


Edited by S. D. Cottincwoop. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 
AN EDITOR’S REMINISCENCES. 


THAT REMINDS ME. By Sir Evwarp Russet, 


Editor of the ‘‘ Liverpool Daily Post.” First Edition exhausted before publica- 
tion. Large Second Edition in preparation. With Portrait. Cloth, ras. net. 
“* All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable from cover to cover.” 


Westminster Gazette. 
BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


RAJAH BROOKE. By Sir Spenser St. Joun. 
G.C.M.G. New Volume. Just published. 

Previous Volumes in the Series:—SIR WALTER RALEGH, by Martin A. S. 
Hume, F.R.H.S. SIR THOMAS MAITLAND, by Water Frewen Lorp 
JOHN and SEBASTIAN CABOT, by C. Raymonp Beaztey. EDWARD GIBBON 
WAKEFIELD, by Ricuarp Garnett, LL.D., C.B. LORD CLIVE, by Sir A. J. 
ArsuTunot, K.C.M.G. ADMIRAL PHILLIP, by Louis Becke and WALTER 
Jerrery. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. each. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


SOUTH AFRICA, (Story of the Nations Series.) 


By Geo. McCatt Tueat, LL.D. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. Illustrated, and with Map and Index, cloth, 5s. 
HOW NEWSPAPERS BECAME CHEAP. 


TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE : the Story of their 


Origin and Repeal. By Cotter Donson Cotter. With an Introduction by 
Gerorce Jacon Hotyoake. Large crown 8vo. 2 vols. 16s. 
Mr. UNWIN will send his Autumn Announcement List to any address post free 
on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


SOMALILAND. By C. V. A. Peet, F.Z.S., &c. 


Royal 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, 336 pp. 18s. net. oe 

A thrilling story of sport and adventures met with in the course of two expeditions 
into the interior of the country. Profusely illustrated from Photographs by the Author, 
and with original Full-page drawings by that great portrayer of wild animal life, 
Edmund Caldwell. 

This standard work on Somaliland, which has taken upwards of four years to com- 
pile, concludes with descriptive lists of every animal and bird known to inhabit the 
country. The book contains an original Map, drawn by the author, showing the heart 
of the Marehan and Haweea countries previously untrodden by white man’s foot. 
December 6, 


ILLUSTRATED COLLEGE BISTORIES, 5s. net. 
New Volumes.—Oxford Series. 
M.A., 


JESUS COLLEGE. By E. G. Harpy, 


Fellow and Vice-Principal. 
BALLIOL COLLEGE. By H.W. C. Davis, M.A, 
Cambridge Series. 


Fellow of All Souls. 
KING’S CGOLLEGE. By Rev. A. Austen Leicu, 


M.A., Provost of King’s. 
By J. R. WarpALg, M.A., 


CLARE COLLEGE. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


Fellow and Tutor. 
OUTCOMES OF ‘OLD OXFORD. By Rev. 


W. K. R. Beprorp, M.A., Vicar of Walmley, Birmingham. Illustrated Sketches 
of Fifty Years Ago. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. i 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ The book has the flavour of ‘the walnuts and the wine,’ 
carrying one agreeably back to the days when people still sat round the mahogany and 
drank like gentlemen after dinner.” 


PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS : being a Manual 


of Devotions compiled from the Supplications of the Holy Saints and Blessed 

Martyrs and Famous Men. By Cecit Heaptam. Fep. 8vo. morocco gilt, 

specially designed by E. R. Hoare, 5s. net. Cloth gilt, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. net. 
Outlook.—®" A dainty and delightful little volume, within and without. 


THE HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. Ao 


Illustrated Quarterly Magazine, devoted to the Topography, Natural History, 
and Literature of London and the Home Counties, Edited by W. J. Harpy, 
F.S.A. Annual subscription, 6s. 6d.; single parts, 1s. 6d. Case for bind- 
ing, 1s. 6d. 

VOL. I. (1899), with INDEX. 
half-parchment, gilt tops, ros. net. 





Parchment back, cloth sides, 8s. 6d. net ; 
Over 100 Plates and Illustrations. 


London: F, E. ROBINSON & CO., 20 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY. 
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FOR NURSERY SHELVES—I 


GROWN-UPS are strange folk, and will put up with anything—at 
least, so it seems when you look over the piles of books that are 
published for them. Their children are more particular. They 
will not accept any rubbish. Now, taking nursery-books—and 
we have spent a day with them—surely the average of brains and 
taste employed on each is far larger than that expended on the 
average grown-up book! The nursery will stand nonsense-verses, 
but any other form of nonsense it simply will not put up with. 
Begin with the smallest of all—“ The Story of Little Black Sambo,” 
by Helen Bannerman (Richards. 1s. 6d.)—you get worth and 
substance for your money. This story was written on a long 
railway journey to amuse two little girls, and for no other reason— 
which is a very good one. It is quite a short story, and there are 
portraits and pictures all along the line ; so we see everybody and 
everything as they crop up. Little Black Sambo lives in India, 
and his parents, Black Mumbo and Black Jumbo, give him “a 
beautiful littke Red Coat” and various other delightful articles ; 
so that when he meets tigers who say “ Little Black Sambo, I’m 
going to eat you up,” he can answer, “Oh! please, Mr. Tiger, 
don’t eat me up, and Ill give you my beautiful little Blue Trousers.” 
And when the tigers have got Little Black Sambo’s things, they 
each say, “ Now /’m the grandest Tiger in the Jungle.” Which 
eads to a tiger fight and lots of “Gr-r-r-r-rrrr!” So that in the 
end there’s no tiger left, and little Black Sambo gets his things 
back again. This little book and these little pictures will be called 
for nightly, for Little Black Sambo and his tigers are of the stuff 
that children take into their inmost heart. 

Quite different is “ The Sculptor Caught Napping.” Here are 
the old nursery rhymes with illustrations in silhouette and in white 
tinted so as to look as though modelled in relief. These outline 
drawings (by Jane E. Cook, and published by Messrs. Dent), for 
this is what they amount to, are tremendously spirited in a quaint 
sort of a way, and very graceful at the same time. ‘To produce 
them white paper has been cut out with a pair of scissors,” and the 
details were marked in with a stiletto. ‘They were done in the 
first instance . . . for the particular pleasure of one little child,” 
presumably the one who contributes a “ Foreword,” and who is 
now a well-known London journalist. Messrs. Dent also publish 
another book of nursery rhymes, with capital drawings by 
F, Opper. 

There is fun and plenty of it to be got out of these children’s 
books. In fact, it seems to us the youngsters have more than 
their share. Mr. Oliver Herford, in his “ Child’s Primer of Natural 
History” (Lane. 45. 6d.), is very witty, both as a rhymer and as 
an artist. What could excel his drawing of the chimpanzee who 


“Sits on the an-ces-tral tree 
From which we sprang in ag-es gone. 
I’m glad we sprang : had we held on, 
We might, for aught that I can say, 
Be horrid Chim-pan-zees to-day ” ? 


Another amusing person is J. J. Bell, the author of “ Jack of 
All Trades” (Lane. 35. 6d.), whose verses are accompanied by 
funny pictures in colour done by Chas. Robinson, who has also 
illustrated in quite a different fashion that delightful collection of 
fairy stories by Henry de Vere Stacpoole called “ Pierrette.” 
(Lane. 6s.) But to return to our funny men. There is “ Non- 
sense Numbers and Jocular Jingles,” by David Grayl. (Greening. 
35. 6d.) These go with quite a swing, and are rather more violent 
than is common. 

“]’ve just been thinking in my brain, 
If soup came down instead of rain, 
Would people catch it in a pot, 
And light a fire to make it hot?” 
asks Mr. Grayl. 


Another clever lady is the Mabel Dearmer, who has written 
and illustrated “ The Book of Penny Toys” (Macmillan. 6s.) A 
skilful and appropriate versifier as well as a charming artist. 
We again meet Mrs. Dearmer in “ The Story of the Seven Young 
Goslings” (Blackie. 2s. 6d.), Mr. Laurence Housman’s contri- 
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bution to the Nursery Bookshelf. In both instances Mrs, Dearmer 
handles large masses of colour and a simple line without any loss 
of vigour or expression. Both these books are delightful, 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


WE have been asked to give our readers some sort of guidance through 
the maze of literature pressed upon their attention, in view of the approach 
of Christmas. We seek to do this service for the youngsters and their 
patrons in the articles of which we publish the first on this page ; and in the 
following list we include a few of the volumes which seem to us peculiarly 
suited for gifts to those of maturer age :— 


Mr. Bryce’s “ Impressions of South Africa,” just revised and brought 
up to date—a book for every earnest student of the South African 
problem (Macmillan. 6s.); Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ‘*The Transvaal from 
Within : a Private Record of Public Affairs ’—an astounding array of 
facts and experiences of absorbing interest just now (Heinemann. _105,); 
Mr. Garrett Fisher’s ‘* The Transvaal and the Boers” is a useful and 
most informative historical sketch (Chapman & Hall. tos. 6d.); Mr. 
Winston Spencer Churchill’s ‘‘ River War” stands very high in the 
literature of the Sudan war (Longmans. 2 vols. 36s.). Mr. Charles 
Neufeld’s account of his twelve years’ captivity, ‘‘A Prisoner of the 
Khalifa” (Chapman & Hall. 12s.), and Mr. Arthur Silva White’s “ The 
Expansion of Egypt under Anglo-Egyptian Condominium ” (Methuen. 55.) 
are also excellent books of their class. Lady Betty Balfour’s ‘* History of 
Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration” is another memorable volume 
(Longmans. 18s.), and Mr. G. W. Steevens’ ‘In India” is a realistic 
picture of British rule in the India of to-day (Blackwood. 65.). 

In the way of biography first place belongs to the fascinating ‘* Letters 
of Robert Louis Stevenson” (Methuen, 255. net.), as appendix to which 
there is Mr. Cope Cornford’s ‘* Robert Louis Stevenson,” a sound piece of 
criticism on Stevenson and his work (Blackwood. 2s. 6d.). Sir Algernon 
West’s ** Recollections, 1832-1886,” is full of good things (Smith, Elder. 
21s.), and so in another way is ‘* Memoirs of a Revolutionist,” by Prince 
Kropotkin. ‘J. H. Frere and his Friends” is a delightful volume for the 
politician with an eye on the past (Nisbet. 1os.); Dr. Parker's “A 
Preacher’s Life ” (Ilodder & Stoughton. 6s.) will appeal forcibly to many. 

Art books are always justly in favour as Christmas presents. We make 
a selection in our ‘‘ Literary Gossip” this week. The bound volume of 
The Dome is also of unique literary and artistic value. 

In the way of theology we can imagine no more acceptable gift for all 
students of the Bible than Messrs. A. & C. Black’s ‘* Encyclopzedia Biblica,” 
a monumental work of the highest critical value, to be completed in four 
volumes, 20s. each. Another valuable work is Dr. Charles’ ‘ Escha- 
tology : Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian,” the fruit of ten years’ study of 
the question of a future life in its historical, spiritual, and evolutionary 
aspects (A, & C. Black). 

There are many excellent books of travel to choose from: Mrs. 
Bishop’s ‘‘ The Yangtse Valley and Beyond” (Murray. 215, net); Mr. 
E. A. Fitzgerald's *‘ The Highest Andes” (Methuen. 3os.), with which 
may be classed Matthias Zurbriggen’s ‘‘ From the Alps to the Andes” 
(Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.); Mr. George Lacy’s ‘‘ Pictures of Travel, 
Sport, and Adventure ” in South Africa and Australasia. (Pearson.) 

A set of the ** Overseas Library” (Fisher Unwin. 2s. each) would make 
a most acceptable Christmas gift for anyone with a mental horizon extend- 
ing beyond these islands. Eight volumes have been published so far; 
every one in its way a human document. ‘‘The Ship, her Story” 
(Chatto. 65.), with Seppings Wright’s delightful pictures, is one of Mr. 
Clark Russell’s best. 

Among purely presentation books may be specially named ‘ Pillowand 
Point Lace” (Murray. 10s. 6¢.), and * Little Folk in Many Lands,” by 
Louise Jordan Miln (Murray. 12s.), both beautiful volumes for lovers of 
lace and children. A smaller volume is Mrs. Harker’s ‘* Wee Folk and 
Good Folk” (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.). Mr. Lane’s new edition of ‘The 
Natural History of Selborne” (215. net.), and ‘* Outside the Garden,” by 
Helen Milman (Lane. 5s.) are both delightful books. 

‘Talitha Cumi,” by James Adderley, though only a small book costing 
one shilling, is a most refreshingly written primer of philanthropy and 
social ethics which should be given to every girl on the threshold of 
womanhood. 

As to novels, all we need do is to name ‘* Red Pottage ” (Arnold. 65.) 
*€On Trial,” by Zack (Blackwood. 6s.), ‘* They that Walk in Darkness,” 
Mr. Zangwill’s latest (Heinemann. 6s.), ‘Little Novels of Italy,” by 
Maurice Hewlett (Chapman & Hall. 6s.‘, “Wine on the Lees,” by 
Alexander Stewart (Hutchinson. 6s.), ‘* The Doctor,” by H. de Vere 
Stacpoole (Unwin. 6s.). 
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‘SMITH, ELDER & CO,'S LIST, 


SIR ALGERNON WEST’S REMINISCENCES. 


PUBLISHED LAST WEEK. 
In2 vols, With Portraits and Sketches, including Portraits of Sir Algernon 


West and of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton by the Marchioness of 
Granby. Demy 8vo, ats. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 
1832-1886. 
by the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B. 


For many years Private Secretary to the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and 
subsequently Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board. 





TIMES.— Sir Algernon West's ‘ Recollections’ will at once take rank among the 
books which everybody must read. They are not only in the main extremely entertain- 
ing, but in many points throw valuable light upon the political history of the period they 
cover.” 

STANDARD.—“ Written with freedom from egotism, with simplicity, discrimina- 
tion and faultless taste...... Both volumes can be read with unflagging interest and the 
certainty that as each page is turned there will be something on the next to keep the 
attention alert if not excite a laugh.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘It will be a long time before any reminiscences appear 
so full of really amusing anecdotes as these.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. With an Introduction by HERR BRANDES. 
In 2 vols, with Two Portraits of the Author. Large crown 8vo, 21s, 


MEMOIRS OF A 
REYVOLUTIONIST. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ There is no lack of adventures in Prince Kropotkin’s 
Memoirs...... The visit to Siberia, made for scientific purposes, contains much that is 
important and significant, while the later life in Western Europe possesses the combined 
fascination of a novel and a naturalist's diary.” 


_ DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ A more sincere, we might almost say naive, self-revela- 
tion was never given to the world than is contained in these volumes. How intensely 
dramatic, too, is the narrative, how many are the aspects of Kropotkin's life !...... We 
are grateful to him for having, in these days of apparent dulness and luxurious ease, 
given us a deeper conc: ption of the heroism and sacrifice of which man is capable.” 





LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
On DECEMBER 8th.—In 1 vol. medium 8vo. profusely Illustrated with Photo- 
gravures, Facsimiles, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. By Sipney Leg, Editor of ‘“ The Dictionary of National 
Biography.” 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LON- 


GUEV‘LL* (ANNE GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED 
Cock. With Portrait, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; «o, 


Essays of a Literary Veteran. By the late James Payn. With a Portrait, and 
a Memoir by Lestig STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. és. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 


sometime Captain 39th Foot and Australian Explorer. By Mrs, Napier GeorGE 
Sturt. With Porwaits and Maps, demy 8vo. 16s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “DEAR IRISH GIRL.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. by 


KATHARINE Tynan, Author of ‘‘ The Way of a Maid,” ‘‘ The Dear Irish 


Girl,” &c. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For DECEMBER. Price One Shilling. Contents: 


SOUTH _ AFRICAN | REMINIS- , LOVE-MAKING IN THE CEVEN. 
erat nd a goun Toss. NES. By ZEx1A vE Lavevize. 
pene: Ml.G., late Premier of Natal. SOUS a 3y rs. BERN 
THE SECOND 'GENERATION. By oe oo a ee 
PHEN CRANE, | . = . 
PASTELS FROM SPAIN.—V. E THE LEADING ARTICLE, 
Pardo. By Mrs. MARGARET L. Woops, | THE COTTAGE BY THE SEA. By 
EAGLES AND THEIR PREY. By WILLIAM SHIRLAW, Junr. 
HOW Cornisu. CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND 
KE MR. MIDSHIPMAN IRNIDGE MEN.—IX. By Urpanus Sy.tvan, 
T CHRISTMas, 3 K. and | LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 48-51. 
ESKETH PricHaRp(E, and H. Heron). (Conclusion.) By S. R. Crockert, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE REDEMPTION OF EGYPT. 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A., Author of ‘‘ South Africa.” 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour, 20 Full-page and 70 Text Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs by the Author. 
Cloth, gilt top, 352 pages, extra fcp. 4to. 25s. net. 

Among the Contents are: The Remains of MEDIZZVAL CAIRO—the MOSQUES 
OF CAIRO, as illustrative of Saracenic Art—the PYRAMIDS and the TEMPLES in 
the neighbourhood of Luxor and at Phile—the GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS and the 
MOSQUE SCHOOLS—the NEW IRRIGATION WORKS—the COTTON and 
SUGAR INDUSTRIES— AGRICULTURE and LIGHT RAILWAYS —the 
PRISONS—LOCAL ADMINISTRATION—and the INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
of the SOUDAN. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP: Twenty-three Essays 


by various Authors on Social, Personal, Political, and Economic Problems and 
Obligations. Edited by the Rev. J. E. HANp, with Preface by the Rev. CHARLES 
Gore, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 528 pages, 6s. net. 


THE ADVANCE OF KNOWLEDGE. By 


Lieut.-Colonel SepGwick. The Outline of an Inquiry into the Nature and 


Constitution of the Universe. Crown 8vo. 260 pp. 6s. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cuarres Reape, 
A New Edition, with 74 Illustrations, besides Initials and Cover, by HUGH 
THOMSON, and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, Crown 8vo. 352 pages, 
cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. 

Also 200 Special Copies on Arnold's Hand-made Paper. Super royal 
8vo. 305. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ One of the most charming gift-books for young or 
old that we have seen this autumn.” 
GLOBE.—‘ One of the daintiest books of the season.........‘ Peg Woffington’ 
should be one of the most popular of gift-books.” 


TALES FROM BOCCACCIO. Rendered into 


English by JOSEPH JACOBS, withan Introduction. Also 20 Full-page Designs, 
Illustrated Borders to each Story, and a Cover by BYAM SHAW. Pott 4to. cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


TALES FROM SIENKIEWICZ, Author of 


“Quo Vadis,” &c. A Volume of Nine hitherto Unpublished Stories. Trans- 
lated by Count S. C. De Sotssons. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. A New Prose 


Translation, with Essays, Literary and Mythological By ANDREW LANG. 
Illustrated with 14 Plates from old Greek Sculptures. Crown 8vo. 272 pp. cloth. 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT SKETCHES. A Volume of Verse. 


By REV. W. EARLE. With 15 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


[Shortly. 
RUSKIN AND THE RELIGION OF BEAUTY: 
a French View of Ruskin by RoBeRT DE LA SIZERANNE. ‘Translated by Lady 


Ga.toway. Crown 8vo. cloth, 320 pp. 5s. net. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


ON THE OLD ROAD: a Collection of Miscel- 


laneous Articles and Essays on Literature and Art. In 3 vols. (sold separately), 
cloth, gilt tops, 5s. each net. A 
The subjects dealt with are inter alia: My First Editor—Lord Lindsay's 
“Christian Art "—Eastlake’s ‘‘ History of Oil Painting "—Samuel Prout—-Sir Joshua 
and Holbein —Pre-Raphaelitism—Opening of the Crystal Palace—Study of Architecture— 
The Cestus of Aglaia—Fiction, Fair and Foul—Fairy Stories—Usury—Home and its 
Economies. 


GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN PADUA. A 


New Small Edition, with Index and 54 Illustrations from the Frescoes in the 
Chapel of the Arena, Padua. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


PRATERITA. Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts 


perhaps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
each net ; roan gilt, 7s. 6d. each net. 

Volume I.—Consisting of Twelve Chapters, with engraving of “‘My Two 
Aunts ”"—1819-1839. 

Volume I1.—Consisting of Twelve Chapters, with Plates of ‘Old Dover 
Packet Jib” and ‘*‘ The Castle of Annecy ’’—1839 to 1849. 

Volume III.—Containing Chapters I. to IV., together with Parts I. and II. of 
** Dilecta”"and a THIRD hitherto unpublished Part, in addition to a comprehensive 
Index to the whole work, and a plate of ‘‘ The Grand Chartreuse" from a drawing 
by Mr. Ruskin—1850=1864. [Nearly ready. 


PRATERITA. Volume III. 8vo. and 4to. 


editions can be completed by the addition of DILECTA, PARTS I. and II, for 
either edition, 2s. net, and the hitherto unpublished oe oa 

PART IIIL., containing Index, &c., as above. Large Paper (limited) Edition, 
medium 4to. 5s. net. Ordinary 8vo. Edition, 3s. net. 


READINGS IN “ FORS CLAVIGERA.” Fcp. 


8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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From Messrs. ¢. ARTHUR PEARSON'S LIST. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 
SPORT, AND ADVENTURE. 


By GEORGE LACY (‘‘ The Old Pioneer”’), 


Author of ‘‘ Liberty and Law,” ‘‘ Pioneer Hunters, Traders, and Explorers 
of South Africa,” &c. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, with about 50 Illustrations. Price rss. 





All eyes are turned at the present moment to South Africa. In Mr. 
Lacy’s book you will find a chapter on “ HUNTING IN THE AMASWAZI 
AND GAZA COUNTRIES,” ‘‘AN ACCOUNT OF CAMPAIGNING IN THE 
BASUTO COUNTRY,” ‘‘SPORT AND ADVENTURE IN NATAL,” ‘*‘ CHRIST- 
MAS DAYS IN SOUTH AFRICA,” *‘TRADE AND SPORT IN THE ORANGE 
FREE STATE AND THE TRANSVAAL,” ‘VISITS TO THE DIAMOND 
FIELDS,” &c., &c. 


HEROES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By G. Barnetr Situ, Author of “ History of the English Parliament,” “ Life 
of Gladstone,” &c. Vol. I.—Wellington, Garibaldi, Gordon, Grant. Vol. I1.— 
Nelson, Roberts, Sir Chas. Napier, Livingstone. Large crown 8vo. Each 
volume well illustrated. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges. Price 5s. each. 


TUNISIA AND THE MODERN BARBARY 


PIRATES. With a Chapter on the Vilayet of Tripoli. By Hersert Vivian, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ Servia, the Poor Man's Paradise,” &c. With over 70 lilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDYKE: a Journey 


to New Eldorado. With Hints to the Traveller and Observations on the Physical 
History and Geology of the Gold Regions. By ANGELO HEiILrrin, F.R.G.S., 
Professor of Geology at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, &c. 
Author of ‘‘ Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals,” &c. Fully 
Illustrated from Photographs, and with Three Maps. Large crown 8vo. clotb, 
price 7s. 6d. 





THE BEST FICTION. 
MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION, and 


other Stories. By Brer Harte, Author of ‘‘ Stories in Light and Shadow,” &c. 


WHEN ROGUES FALL OUT. By Josern 


Hatton, Author of ** By Order of the Czar,” &c. With Frontispiece by W. H. 
Marcetson. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 


KETTLE. By C. J. Cutrciirre Hyne. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 
Crown &vo. cloth, uniform with first volume, price 6s. 
By Max 


SIGNORS OF THE NIGHT. 


Pemberton, Author of “‘ The Phantom Army,” “Queen of the Jesters,” &c. 
Illustrated by Harold Piffard. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


A MAID OF THE MOOR. By Mrs. M. E. 


Stevenson, Author of ‘‘The Romance of a Grouse Moor,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 


A BITTER VINTAGE. By K. Dovczas Kinc, 


Author of ‘“‘The Scripture Reader of St. Mark's,” “‘ Father Hilarion,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
SIR PATRICK: The Puddock. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “The Archdeacon,” “‘ Mr. Smith,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


GHOSTS: Being the Experiences of Flaxman 


Low. By K. and Hesketn Pricuarp (E. and H. Heron), Authors of 
“Tammer’s Duel,” &c. Illustrated by B. E. Minns. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS. By 


Jaroness EMmusKA Orczy. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TWO GIFT BOOKS. 
TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT: Stories to tell the 


Children. With Pictures drawn by BLancue McManus. Imperial 16mo. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 
ConTents.—Undine—Rip Van Winkle—The Swineherd— Dick Whittington and 
His Cat—The Dragon of Wantley— A Voyage to Fairyland—The Ugly Duckling 
Robin Hood—The Discontented Pendulum—The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


FUN ON THE BILLIARD TABLE: Being a 


Collection of Amusing Tricks and Games for Amateurs, with Photographs and 
Diagrams. By “Stancuirre.” Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Lrtp., Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


THERE is great art in a dedication. Shakespeare’s “To yy, 
W. H., the sole Begetter of these Sonnets,” is perhaps as famous 
as any. Stevenson wrote at least two that might well serve for 
models of what a good inscription should be, and Mr. W, F 
Henley is by no means a negligible exponent of the form. Mr. 
Henley’s latest, prefixed to Hoby’s “Courtyer” (Tudor Trans. 
lations : Nutt) runs as follows :— 
TO 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, 
SOLDIER, COURTIER, SCHOLAR, 
IN A YEAR OF HIGH EMOTION 
AND THE ACCOMPLISHING OF 
AUGUST DESTINIES, 
THIS TREATISE OF AMENITY IN ACT, 
THIS OLD-FACED 
YET EVER LUSTROUS MIRROR 
OF THE 
COMPLETE GENTLEMAN. 
Prettily turned, is it not? 


The stream of patriotic poetry keeps on the turbid tenour of its 
way, and the Poet Laureate will insist upon paddling in it. His 
paddling rights are not to be questioned. He has official warranty 
for them. Sometimes he paddles fairly well. “The Old Land 
and the New,” with which he favoured a pair of hemispheres on 
Saturday last, is very good for Mr. Austin. But our poet appears 
to have lost all control of his metaphors. For example, he says 
that America’s keels “are manned with cotton, and corn, and 
fleece.” Also, 


“ Let us clip the Lion’s claws, the Lion that stands alone; 
And harry her lair, and spear her cubs, and sit on the Lion’s 
throne.” 


Lions, of course, invariably have “thrones” in their “airs.” 
Furthermore, if you put him to it, Mr. Austin can write as bada 
line as any man breathing. 


“ And blood than water is yet more thick ” 


surely out-badnesses badness. 


Of art books there has been a great output this autumn, and 
there are still a few more to come. One of these is a history of 
Gothic art in England, the author being Mr. Edward S. Priors. 
The book gives a history of Gothic art in this country, as repre- 
sented in architecture and the handicrafts connected with it, from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century. In association with Mr. 
Blomfield’s work on Renaissance, the book affords a complete 
survey of the art of building in England so long as that art 
possessed any originality of vital growth. With very few excep 
tions, the illustrations, which number three hundred and are by 
Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, have been drawn from original material. 
Every year art books grow more popular as gift books. A publisher 
says that last’'Christmas the demand for some of them was s0 
great that copies had to be fetched from the binder’s in a cab. 
This Christmas we have the new “ Life and Letters of Millais” 
(Methuen), the “Rubens” of M. Emile Michel (Heinemann), 
Lady Dilke’s “ French Painters of the Eighteenth Century ” (Bell), 
and Mr. Malcolm Bell's “ Rembrandt” (Bell), to name no others. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, Travel, &c. 


“ADVANCED Australia: a Short Account of Australia on the Eve of 
Federation,” is by William Johnson Galloway, M.P., who is ‘neither # 
journalist nor a philosopher,” and has consequently ‘ attempted no more 
than to convey to the reader how Australia on the Eve of Federation 
impressed a chance traveller.” The author more fully describes himself 
as **an exporter, especially of raw produce,” and as ‘‘a member of the 
Imperial body-politic.” Business men, especially economists and poli- 
ticians, will be interested in this volume. (Methuen. Pp. 196. 35 6d.) 

‘‘The History of the Captivity and Return of the Jews: a Short 
Readable Account of Bible History, with Illustrations and a Map,” by 


[Continued on page 598. 
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SEELEY & C0,’S NEW BOOKS, Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By ©. A. 


Hutron. With a Preface by A, S. Murray, LL.D., Keeper of Greek and 


Roman Antiquities, British Museum. With 17 Examples printed in Colour and | 


36 printed in Monochrome. Cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

“Deals in the most exhaustive fashion with these little terracotta figures that are 
among the most charming products of Greek art. The volume is on to 
the author's scholarship and gives a most readable account of a somewhat neglected 
branch of Greek Archxology."”—Scotsman, 


| 


NOW READY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. By 


Dr. J. V. WipMANN and Professor Dietricu. Translated from the German by 
Dora E. Hecut. With two Portraits. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ English lovers of music will, we are sure, accord a hearty welcome to Messrs. 


Dietrich and Widmann’s ‘ Recollections of Brahms.’ The volume, in truth, is one which | 


every cultivated musical amateur will desire to add to his library." —G/ode. 


THE STORY BOOKS OF LITTLE CIDDING: being the 


Religious Dialogues Recited in the Great Room at Little G'dding Hall, 1631-2. 
From the Original Manuscript of NicnoLas Ferrar. With an Introduction by 
E. Cruwys SHARLAND. Several Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ The dialogues are quaint and interesting, and throw much curious light on a curious 
»amunity.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
RS. MARSHALL'S LAST STORY. 


M 
THE PARSON’S DAUCHTER, ad How She was 


Painted by Mr. Romney. ‘ 
the Dome of St. Paul's,” ‘‘In Westminster Choir,” &c. With 8 Illustrations after 
Romney and Gainsborough. Cloth, 5s. - 
“ Written with that charm and feeling for the perfume of a period which the author 
has so frequently brought to bear on similar themes.” —Oxtlook. 
“An oneely readable narrative.”— Western Morning News. 
MR. GILLIAT’S NEW BOOK. 
WOLF’S HEAD : a Story of the Prince of Outlaws. By 


the Rev. E. Gittiat, Author of “‘ The King’s Reeve,” “‘ In Lincoln Green,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 


A Story by Emma MarsHatt, Author of “ Under | 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


—_¢—- 


LUCIAN’S WONDERLAND: being a Trans- 


lation of the ‘‘ Vera Historia." By St. J. B. Wynne Wittson, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. Payne Garnett. Fceap. 4to. handsomely bound in 
art vellum, ros. 6d. (Ready next week. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK. 


SILAS MARNER. By Georce Enior. With 


z +“ by Reginald Birch, Handsomely bound, with gilt edges. Crown 
vo. 6s. 


PRAYERS FROM THE POETS: a Calendar 


of Devotion. Edited by Laurie MacGnus and Ceci Heaptam. With 
specially designed Title-page. F cap. 8vo. 5s. (Ready next week. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. By 


Moira O'Neitt. Crown 8vo. in artistic binding, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
[Ready next week. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 


“ A thrilling story of the days of Robin Hood. No one could help being struck by | 


the realistic tone given to the characters.”— Yorkshire Post. 


“ Bright, cheery, and always entertaining, Mr. Gilliat's clever tale can be thoroughly 


recommended.” — World. 


SYLVIA IN FLOWERLAND. By Livva Garpiner, 


Author of “‘ The Sound of a Voice,” &c., &c. With 16 Illustrations by Herbert E. 
Butler. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A charming fantasy.” World. ‘*A particularly attractive book.”—7e Lady. 
“Whilst as attractive as any fairy tale, brimful of sound information...... her 
lelightful little book deserves every success.”—Glasgow Herald, 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limirep, 38 Great Russell Street. 





MESSRS. GARDNER, DARTON & COS LIST. 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADMIRALS ALL.” 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. By Henry Newsorr. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL RHYMES AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. With 


Introduction by GeorGE Saintspury. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“ The prettiest and most complete collection."— Westminster Gazette. 

“ It is impossible to praise the volume too highly.” —Black and White. 


A THRILLING BOOK BY A NEW WRITER. 


| LIVED AS | LISTED, By Avrrev L. Martiann. 


With Etched Title-page and Frontispiece from Drawings by A. G. Walker. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A NOBOOY’S SCRAP BOOK. By the Popular Author 


and Artist of ‘‘ Nonsense for Somebody, Anybody, or Everybody, particularly the 
Baby Body.” Printed in Colours, folio, illustrated boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 


MARCET AT THE MANSE. By Erne: F. Hevpte. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


CHICKABIDDY STORIES. By Epwenv Mirtcuett. 


With numerous Illustrations by Norman H. Hardy. Fancy cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SUNDAY, Reading for the Young. 3s. illustrated 
paper boards ; 5s. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. New Volume now ready. 
« yAt® large pages and over 240 Original Illustrations. 
, We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
odservance in the schoolroom and nursery.”—7imes. 
Sunday ' is an old favourite, and is as good as ever." —Pall Mall Gazette. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 


Macteop. Introduction by Professor Hates. Numerous Illustrations by A. G. 
Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE S1UDY OF BIRD LIFE BY 
WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 


A 
WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. Bowoter 


SuHarpe. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Large crown 8vo. 
‘ cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
Birds and their ways receive vivid description and delineation from Dr. Sharpe and 


from Mr. Elwes, and much solid information is conveyed by them in the most attractive 
orm. —Scotsman, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


CHARACTERS. By Hetena Favcit (Lady Martin). Dedicated by Permis- 
ston to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. With a Portrait by Lehmann 
Sixth Edition. With a New Preface. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS. By 


D. S. MELDRUM, Author of “ The Story of Margrédel,” “Grey Mantle and 
Gold Fringe, ” &c. ith Numerous Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Square 8vo. 6s. 


A SKETCH OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
(VERTEBRATES) OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By F. G. Artato, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Author of ** A Sketch of the Natural History of Australia,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by Lodge and Bennett. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


IN INDIA. By G. W. Sreevens, Author of 


**With Kitchener to Khartum,” “‘ With the Conquering Turk,” ‘“‘ The Land of 
the Dollar,” “‘ Egypt in 1898,” &c., &c. Third Edition. With a Map. Crowa 
8vo. 6s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND _ LETTERS’ OF 


MRS. OLIPHANT. Arranged and Edited by Mrs. Harry CoGuitt., With 


Two Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WINDYHAUGH. By Granam Travers (Mar- 


GARET G. Tovp, M.D.), Author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean” and “ Fellow Travellers.” 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Professor Saints- 


buRY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By L. Core 


Cornrorp. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE FOWLER. By Beatrice Harrapen, 


Author of ‘‘Ships that Pass in the Night,” ‘‘In Varying Moods,” “ Hilda 
Strafford,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard Edition, 


in 21 volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £2 12s. 6d. Also to be had bound 
in half brown calf, gilt top; half blue and green polished morocco, gilt top; and 
half brown polished morocco, panelled back. 


New Issue of 
Popular Edition. Adam Bede, 3s. 6d.; The Mill on the Floss, 3s. 6d. ; 
Romola, 3s. 6d. ; Felix Holt, the Radical, 3s. 6d.; Silas Marner, 2s. 6d. ; 
Scenes of Clerical Life, 3s.; Middlemarch, 7s. 6d.; Daniel Deronda, 
75. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also to be had, 9 vols. in 8, bound in half-calf, gilt top. 
POCKET EDITION. 
Tn 3 vols. pott 8vo. 3s. net; bound in leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
Adam Bede. Scenes of Clerical Life. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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LADY LINDSAY’S NEW POEM. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


Fcp. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE 
ARDENNES. 


By LADY LINDSAY, 


Author of ‘‘ The King’s Last Vigil,” ‘‘ The Flower Seller,” &c. 


** A genuine poet. With what lofty purity of thought, what beautiful and intimate 
feeling, and what unfailing poetic instinct Lady Lindsay enters into all these phases and 
makes them a perfect whole we cannot hope to show.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
** Few poems of equal length and beauty have been produced by living writers, and 


Lady Lindsay must be warmly congratulated on the success of her labour of love. 
Morning Post. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“From the first page to the last an actual, living piece of poetry. It gives its 


author a definite place among contemporary makers of poetry, and that place a worthy 
and a distinguished one.” —S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“* Lady Lindsay has written a really beautiful poem, a poem full of delicate descrip- 


tion and interspersed with delightful lyrics...... It should heighten her reputation and 
widen her audience.”— Observer. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


“In ‘The Apostle of the Ardennes’ one of the most accomplished 


writers has written a beautiful poem.” —Lady’'s Pictorial. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


f our living 


** Lady Lindsay has brought out the noble and beaut*ful features of her story with 
true poetic insight, and her many pictures of woodlan d life have a singular charm and 
vividness.” —Dublin Daily Express. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
Fecp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Instinct with vividness of the imagination, fluent play of fancy, subtle little touches, 
and a curious blend of delicacy and firmness......-.Full of beauty as a finely cut 
diamond is full of fire.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


_ .,’ By this poem Lady Lindsay attains a rank among the poets of our time high and 
indisputable........ The poem deserves grave appreciation and the tribute of keen 
emotion, for its qualities are very rare.” — World. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 


“ Worthy of Lady Lindsay’s high reputation, which it will tend to enhance....... . 
The verse is chaste, melodious, and stately.” —Yorkshire Herald. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 

Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ There is much real poetry in the volume. "—Zhe Oxtdoo 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp., 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross, W.C. 





‘MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO,’S LST 


NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY, 


By WALTER RAYMOND, 
Author of ‘‘Two Men o’ Mendip,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ A five novel......Mr. Walter Raymond's last 
book fully justifies the high reputation which his earlier work should have already won 
him. If any doubted that a capable novelist had come amongst us, a careful reading of 
‘No Soul above Money’ should convince the most crabbed of critics. We shall not 
permit ourselves more than this vaguest hint at the working of the plot, which every 
one who cares for modern fiction will enjoy to find out for himself; it is enough to say 
here that it is worthy of the workmanship, and that both are far above the ordinary 
level of the fiction that is pouring out so fast from every publisher.”” 


| THE EARLY MARRIED 
LIFE OF MARIA JOSEPHA, 
LADY STANLEY 


(Lady Stanley of Alderley). 


With Extracts from Sir John Stanley's “ Preterita,” 
Edited by One of their Grandchildren, 


JANE H. ADEANE, 


Editor of ‘‘The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd.” 


With 10 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo. 18s, 


*.* Many of the readers of “ The Girihood of Maria Yosepha Holroyd" have 
| asked whether there are no letters of her married life equally worthy of being pne- 

served; and have suggested that, if such be the case, a selection from them would 
| form a welcome companion to the bright letters of her earlier days. 


To this question the present volume is an answer. It consists of extracts from Sir 

F. T. Stanley's MSS. up to the time of his marriage, and afterwards of selections 

| Srom the correspondence of his wife, Maria Fosepha, which tell the story of the carly 
years of a married life that lasted over hal/ a century (1766 to 1850). 





| With Portrait and Map, medium Svo, 18s. 


THE HISTORY OF 
LORD LYTTON’S INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION, 


1876-1880. 
Compiled from Letters and Official Papers. 
By LADY BETTY BALFOUR. 


STANDARD.—" The first adequate endeavour to present the crowning labours of 
Lord Lytton's official life in a proper light, and its value to the future historian is un- 
questionable.” 

TIMES.—“ Lady Betty Balfour has done a noble service to her father’s memory. 
......At present we shall only say that no honest judgment can hereafter be formed on 
our relations with Central Asia without a careful study of the facts and documents pre 
sented in this book.” 


With Portrait and Map, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
P. 


JOURNALS AND PAPERS OF CHAUNCY 


MAPLES, D.D., F.R.G.S., late Bishop of Likoma, Lake Nyasa, Africa. Edited 
by ELLEN Mar.es. [/n a few days. 
With 438 Illustrations, 8vo. gs. 


STEAM ENGINE THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By Wituiam Ripper, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers ;, Member of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers; Professor of Engineering in the 
University College of Sheffield. (Jn a few days. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREWSTER: @ 


Novel. By Lady Manet Howarp. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








PLEASE NoTe.—THE OvTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MorNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 





Street, Lonpon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra crown 8vo, bound in red cloth, with gilt tops, 6s, each volume, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND, 


STALKY & CO. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. _ SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 
With Portrait. | CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of | Illustrations. 
Mine Own People. | THE DAY’S WORK. 


MANY INVENTIONS, THE JUNGLE BOOK. 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other | tions. 

Stories. THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. With 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. Illustrations, 


With Illustra- 


THE DRAMA OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


By Cement Scott. With numerous Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

DAILY TELEGR« TPH “Mr. Clement Scott's entertaining volume deals ex- 
haustively with several subjects of indisputable public interest...... We may conclude 
our notice of this remarkable work by observing that the interest of its first volume is 
well maintained in its second.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN YORKSHIRE. 


By Artuur H. Norway. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Hugh 
Thomson. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 

OBSERVER.—“ The fourth volume of the most fascinating series of topographical 
books yet produced. Bright descriptions and happy anecdotes are given by the author, 
and innumerable ‘ bits’ of Yorkshire scenery by two of the best black and white landscape 
artists of the day go to make up a volume which deserves a cordial welcome.” 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. By 


CuarLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Letters from Majorca.” With 88 
Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By 


the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. First Part—To the Close of the Seven Years’ War, 

In 2 vols., with numerous Maps and Plans, 8vo. 36s. net 
ADMIRALTY AND HORSE GUARDS GAZETTE.—“ Great as must of 
necessity be the task of writing a history of the British Army, that task has been per- 
formed by Mr, Fortescue with infinite care as to details, and with no mean literary 


power,” 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 





THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By the 


Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the 
Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. By Captain 


Francis YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent 
of the 7%mes in South Africa, With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Ready December 8. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


THE PRINCESS. By Avrrep, Lord Tennyson. 


2s. 6d. net. 


TEMPLE BAR, 
Price 155 CoNTENTS FoR DECEMBER. 
A NEW STORY BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 
1. THE BATH COMEDY, Scenes I.-VI. 
»A LOST PEOPLE. 8. THE IDEA OF EVOLUTION IN 
. RICHARD SAVIN, M.F.H. BROWNING’S POETRY. 
4 FRANCES BURNEY. 9. A PLEASANT BLUNDER. 
5: MAC, THE DIVIL AN’ HIS DIP 10. THE HUMOURS OF __EIGH- 
as LIES. TEENTH-CENTURY OPERA. 
6. THE GREAT SEAL OF ENG- 11. OUR MUSIC-MASTER. 
AND. 12, A LEGION OF HONOUR. 
7 MAD JACK. 


CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
LIFE IN THE EAST END OF LONDON. By SIR WALTER BESANT, 
Illustrated by PHIL MAY and JOSEPH PENNELI 
A PROVENC AL CHRISTMAS POSTSCRIPT. By THom AS A, JANVIER. 
THE CHRISTMAS DANCERS: a Legend of Saxony. By Epirn M. Tuomas. 


The Second Instalment of THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Right 
Hon, Joun Moruey, M.P. 


And numerous other Stories aad Articles of general interest, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 











J. M. DENT & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


—_—¢— 


THE TEMPLE EDITION OF 
JANE AUSTEN. 


Complete in 10 volumes, uniform with the ‘‘ Temple Classics.” 


Cloth, Is. 6d. ; limp lambskin, 2s. net per volume. Each volume contains 
a Frontispiece in 5 colours by C. E. and H. M. Brock. 


The Set, cloth, 15s. ; leather, 41. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE, 
DUCHESS OF MILAN, 1475-1497. 


A Study of the Renaissance. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. HENRY ADY), 
Author of ‘* Madame,” ‘‘ Sacharissa,” &c. 
Large demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


This is a faithful picture of the private as well as the public life of a princess of the 
Renaissance—the wife of Lodovico Sforza, known as ll Moro, Duke of Milan. 


There are four photogravures of contemporary paintings, portraits of the Duke and 
Duchess, and other Illustrations. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


Two Vols. 
With Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


And with numerous Illustrations in line by C. E. Brock, and Photogravure 
Frontispiece to each Volume. 


Long fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net; dull gilt edges, full gilt back and 
sides, 8s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is in two volumes—tall, narrow octavo, i covered in buff and terra- 
cotta linen—the choicest environment in which this charming essayist has ever been 
placed.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GREEK SCULPTURE, WITH 
STORY AND SONG. 


By ALBINIA WHERRY. 


With 110 Illustrations. 
In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. net. 


“ The book will prove useful to every intelligent traveller who, without being a 
specialist, is fairly acquainted with classical literature, and who wishes to gain true 
impressions from the sculptures of the Vatican and the Louvre.” —Zimes. 


OUR GARDENS. 


By the Very Rev. DEAN HOLE. 
Third Edition. 


** Beyond comparison the most delightful book of any kind that has been wiitten this 
year.” —Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


MASTER DEATH, MOCKER 
AND MOCKED. 


By ALICE SARGANT. 


Paper cover, Is. net. 





Au Lllustrated Christmas List ts now ready, and will be sent to any 
address on receipt of a postcard, 





J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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‘JOHN LANES | NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By) 


Gitsert Wuite. Edited by Grant Allen. 

by Edmund H. New. Uniform with “* Walton’s Angler.” Fcap. 4to. 568 pages, 
bound in buckram. ats. net. 

THE ST. FAMESS GAZET TE says:—‘‘ We have never seen this book in a 
more agreeable or appropriate form.” 


OUTSIDE THE GARDEN. By Heven Mirman (Mrs. 


ldwell Crofton). With 10 Full-page, 25 smaller Illustrations, and a Cover 
et by Edmund H. New. Uniform with “‘ In the Garden of Peace,” by the 
same Author and Artist. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 
** A delicious volume of open-air descriptive onine by the author of ‘In the Garden 
of Peace’ and other daintily attractive books. Mr, New’s beautiful illustrations 
enhance the attractiveness of this companionable work.” —Odserver. 


OVER 30,000 “—- OF THE ORDINARY EDITION ALREADY SOLD. 
EW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE COLDEN AGE, By Kenneth Graname, Author 


‘Dream Days,” “‘ Pagan Papers,” &c. With 19 Full-page Illustrations, 

anennan Ornaments, and a Cover Design by Maxfield Parrish. Pott 4to. 6s. net. 

ae he Golden Age’ is one of the few books which are well-nigh toa praiseworthy 
for praise.”— Mr. A. C. Swinp URNE, in the Daily Chronicle. 


THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP, Eighty Full-page 
Cartoons, 40 of which are hitherto unpublished, uniform with “ Sketches and 
Carioons,” ‘‘ Drawings,” &c. By C. Dana Gipson. Oblong folio (12 in. by 
18 in.). 2cs. [Fust published. 


POEMS. By Matruew Arnotp. With an Introduction 


by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, and upwards of 70 Illustrations and a Cover 
Design by Henry Ospovat. Crown 8vo. bound in buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. 


[Fust published. 
THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, ‘ 


and other Essays 
and Sketches. By STepHEN Gwynn, Author of “ 


The Repentance of a Private 
Secretary.” 5s. net. 


** A genuine essayist.” —Saturday Review. 


THE REAL MALAY : Pen Pictures by Sir Frank 


SWETTENHAM, K , Author of ‘‘ Malay Sketches” and ‘‘ Unaddressed 

Letters.” i — - 

* Would interest and amuse the least adventurous of stay-at-homes; and for the 
man ae wants to know the Malay as he is, it is indispensable. — Scutsman. 


POETRY. 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. x Pawar 


IN CAP ‘AND BELLS: a Book of Verse by OwEN 


Seaman, Author of “‘ The Battle of the Bays.” Fep. Svo. 3s. éd. 
| Ready shortly. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. By Tuomas Coss, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Passingham,” “‘ Carpet Courtship,” &c. 
‘“* A more sprightly and desirable comedy than ‘ The Judgment 
be wished for.” — Scotsman. 


THE REALIST: 2 Modern Romance. 


Fu OWERDEW, Author of ‘A Celibaté’s Wife.’ 
‘An exceedingly clever and more than readable story. 


THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locke, Author of 


** Derelicts,” “* Idols,” &c. [/inmediately. 


ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT: 2 Historical Romance. 


By Fr ANK Matuew, Author of “ Defender of the Faith,” ‘‘ The Wood of the 
Brambles,” &c. [Ready December 5. 


With upwards of 200 Illustrations 





By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 





f Helen’ could not 


-~Scotsman. 


FOR THE NURSERY. 
A HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. With 100 


Full-page Illustrations, Title Page, Frontispiece, and Cover Design by Percy J. 
3ILLINGHURST. Uniform with ‘‘A Hundred Fables of sop.” Fep. 4to. 6s. 


BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE BOOK. Containing Blue | 


Reard, The Sleeping Beauty, and Raby’s Own Alphabet. Complete with Erd 
Papers and Covers, together with Collective Titles. End Papers, Decorative Cloth 
Cover, and newly written Preface by WALTER CRANE. In Parts separately, 
1s. each ; in Volumes, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES: a Book of Nonsense Verse. 


y J. J. Bert. With Illustrations and Cover by Charles Robinson. Uniform 
whe rhe New Noah's Ark.” Fep. gto. 3s. 6d. 


PIERRETTE: Fairy Stories. By Henry pe VERE 


Stacpoo.e. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and Cover Design by Charles 
Robinson. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SUN: Fairy Tales. By 


Evetyn Swarr. With 8 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and a Cover Design by 
Nellie Syrett. Fep. gto. 6s. 


THE SUITORS OF APRILLE: 


NorRMAN GARSTIN. 20 Illustrations and a C 
Robinson. Crown 8vo. yen, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, With upwards of 100 Illus- 


trations and Cover by Hernert Coie. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CHILD’S PRIMER OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 


Otiver Herrorp. With 48 Illustrations by the Author. 4s. 6d. 


JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


RUBENS: his Life, his Work, 


Times. By Emice Micner. Trans'ated by Exizanetu Ler. With 4° Coloured 
Plates, 40 whesagreveres, and 272 Text Illustrations. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. £2 25, - 
* An Illustrated Pr »spectus post free, 
THE SATURDAY REVIE W.—“ The illustration of all the sides of Rubens 
life is amole and exact, and is a worthy monument of industry and taste. The re. < 
duction of pictures and drawings is no less ample.” ied 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Critical 


Studies of the Work of Burne-Jones, Watts, Millais, = — agpeon Alma-Tadema, 
Leighton, and Poynter. 3y Cosmo Monkuouse. With numerous Repro- 
ductions of the Works of each Artist. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN, 


By Joun Bunyan. With 12 Full-page Pictures and 25 Decorative Designs | by 
G. W. Rueap and Louis Rurap. 1 vol. gto. 158, net. Also a Limited Kaition 
on Dutch hand-made paper, 31s. 6d. net. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Witt1aM Nicuorsoy, 


Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. The Prince of “ ales, Sir Henry Irving, Mr, 
Justice Hawkins, The Archbishop of Canterbury, W. Gladstone, M<dame Sarah 
Bernhardt, Lord Roberts, Mr. Whistler, Mr. Rudyard ‘Kipling, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and 
Prince Bismarck. E ach Portrait is lithogr: aphed in Co’ours and mounted on cardboard, 
ready for framing, 15 in. by 164 in. Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. 

%,* A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original wood blocks and hand- 
coloured by the Artist, £21. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 
Nicholson proves himself a genius.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN DONNE 


(Dean of St. Paul's). Now for the first time Revised and Collected by Fomuxp 
Gosse, Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the University 
of St. Andrews. With Portraits ani Facsimiles. 2 vols. 248 net. 
THE ATHEN-EUM.—“ It will take rank at once amongst the all too few 
masterly biographies of subjects worthy to receive masterly treatment, It is a bailliant 
portrait ; it is also an exact work of literary history.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: @ Private 


Record of Public Affairs. By J. Percy Firzpatrick, Author of ‘‘ The Oatspan. 
1 vol. ros, net. [Sixth Reprint, completing 20,0 0 Copies 
Lorv Rosesery at Bath.— // you wish to read a history of the internal 
economy of the Transvaal, you shou’d procure ‘ The Transvaal from Within, a book 
which seems to me to bear on every page and in every sen'ence the mark of truti, 
which gives you wholesale and in detail an extraordinary, and | think ¢ may sayan 
appalling record of the way in which the government of the Transvaal was carried 
on, and the subjection to which it reduced our Jellow-ountrymen there.” 


TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


5s. each, 


MOTHER DUCK’S CHILOREN, A Coloured 


Picture Book, by GuGu (the Countess Rasponi). With Rhymes. 


THE SQUARE BOOK OF AN:MALS. 5y 


WictiaM Nicnorson, With Rhymes by ARTHUR WavuGH. 


and his 


“In every portrait, without exception, Mr- 


NEW NOVELS. 
THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS: Ghetto Tragedies. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 6s. 

THE SPECTATOR.—“ While the tragic issues of each of these stories is in 
evitable, they are frequently illumined by flashes of fancy, satire, irony, and humeer. 
No reader will rise from the perusal of this engrossing volume without an enhanced 
admiration of the singular Tace of whose traits and temperament Mr. Zangwill is, perhaps, 
the most gifted interpreter. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. By Sternen Crane. 6s. 
THE SCOTSMAN.—“ He carries everything before him. He has wit; he has 
humour ; he has intellect ; above all, he has lightning: like vividness of imagination. 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN, 


By Ricuarp HarpinG Davis. Illustrated. 6s. 


THE SLAVE: a Romance. By Rosert Hicnens, Author 
of * Flames,” &c. 6s. 
THE WORLD.—* By many degrees his best novel ; it is a product of the top- 
most heights of romance. No jewel story has ever come near it. 


MAMMON & CO. By E. F. Benson, Author of 


- [Second Lips “5S ON. 
THEE D: AIL y TELEGRAPH.—“ Bright, piquant, 


and entertaining from b2- 
ginning to end ; full of humorous sayings and witty things. 


CHINATOWN STORIES. By C. B. Fernarp. 6s. 
DARTNELL. By Beyyamin Swirt, Author of “« Nancy 


Noon.” Cloth, 3s. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. “ [Pioneer Serus. 


and other Stories. 


Mr. Heinemann’s ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
will be sent post-free on application. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS, 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. 
A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Professor in Aberdeen University, Hon. Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln Colleges, 
Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? A Study in 


the Credibility of St. Luke. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. Q 
“The work is characterised by great earnestness as well as ability, while the learning 


which it displays is such as may be expected from one who has long made the topics | 


discussed matters of special study, for the pursuit of which he has also had special 
opportunities.” —Scofsman. 


sf, PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE ROMAN 


CITIZEN. Fourth Edition, with New Preface, Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 


Professor Ramsay brings not only his own great experience as a traveller and 
arcbzolog st, but the resources of an ingenious mind and a lively style. The book is 
like everything else Professor Ramsay does, extraordinarily alive. It shows every- 
where personal learning, personal impression ; it has tne sharp touch of the traveller 
and the eyewitness.” — 7 Ze. 

Fifth 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
“This volume is the most important contribution to the study of early Church 


Edition. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
history which has been published in this country since the great work of Bishop Ligh:- 
foot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, to>, unless our memory fails us, without a rival in 
any foreign country.” —Guardian. 


NEW WORK BY DR. STALKER. 
THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Being His Teaching 


Concerning Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. The Cunningham 
Lectures for 1899. By the Rev. James Sratker, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. A 


Devotional History of our Lord’s Passion. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 


— THE LATE HENRY DRUMMOND. 
THE NEW EVANGELISM: and Other Papers. By the 


late Henry Drummonp, Author of ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. Second Edition will be ready in a few days. 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished Addresses. 
By the late Henry DrumMonD. With Introductory Sketches by W. Ropert- 
son Nicott, LL.D., and IAN MAcLAREN. Fourth Edition, completing 30,000. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
By 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 
Georct Anam Smitn, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. Fourth Edition, completing 20,000. 
With Portraits, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE’S NEW WORK. 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN ANCIENT 
AND MODERN THOUGHT. The Gifford Lecture for 1898. By the late ALEx, 
Batman Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis 
in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“The whole study is rich in original suggestion.” —Sfeaker. 


DR. MATHESON’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By Rev. 


Georce Marueson, M.A., D.D., Edinburgh. Author of ‘‘Sidelights from 
Patmos,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“Dr, Matheson writes with distinction and out of experience, and the charm of such 
aunion is well-nigh resistless to those who can claim any culture of head and of heart. 
Leeds Mercury. 
DR. JOSEPH PARKER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A PREACHER’S LIFE: an Autobiography and an Album. 


By Joserx Parker, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. With Portraits 
a and Illustrations, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The book has the magic of the writer's personality."—Outlook. 


WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 
MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, J. M. Barrie. 
Portrait by Manesse. Fifth Edition, completing 43,000. 
A WINDOW IN THRUMS. Fifteenth Edition. 


buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


With etched 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 


Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt 


top, 6s. 

MY LADY NICOTINE. Seventh Edition, Crown S8vo. buckram 
gilt top, 6s. 

WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: a Tale of Literary Life. Tenth 


Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
WORKS BY IAN MACLAREN. 
AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. By IAN MACLAREN. Third 
Edition, completing 20,000. Crown 8vo. art linen, 6s. 
BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
Completing 90,000. Crown 8vo. art linen, g It top, 6s. 
THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 


,000, Crown 8vo. art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE MINISTERS. Crown 8vo. art 


linen, gilt top, 6s, 


Thirteenth Edition, 





London; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Fourth Edition, completing 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


A NEW EDITION of MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 
ANYHOW STORIES. Revised throughout, with an 


additional Story. Illustrated by Lady Stanley (Dorothy T t 
John Collier. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. siitpitidiaitadiniiaianaacataiae 


WYEMARKE AND THE SEA-FAIRIES. By Epwarp 


H. Cooper. Illustrated by Dudley Hardy. Crown 4to. 5s. Limited Edition 

of 50 Copies, printed upon Japanese vellum, 21s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.— Many young folks will have cause to be grateful to the author 
—and, let us hasten to add, to the illustrator—of the dainty volume. Pretty, and 


delightfully illustrated. Will be listened to with eagerness by the lucky children into. 
whose possession they fall.” 


| WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. By L. Atten Harker. 
Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Pott 4to. 3s. 6d. 

A theneum.—‘* We heartily recommend this book. Many of the stories are excellent. 
The illustrations by Mr. Bernard Partridge are good too,” 

By M. 


Al 
FAIRIES, ELVES, AND FLOWER-BABIES. 
Ww ALLACE Duntop and M. Rivert-Carnac. Oblong crown 4to. 38. 6d. 
Speaker.— Quaintly pretty and fanciful tales. They are certain to give mucty 
pleasure, for they are charmingly told and fittingly illustrated.” 


MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. By Frank Baum. With 








numerous Full-page Pictures by Maxfield Parrish. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 
; Fa James's Gazette.—‘ A delightfully got-up volume. Excellently drawn illus- 
rations. 


JAW-CRACKING JINGLES. By T. E. Donnison. Illus- 


trated throughout in colour. Oblong crown 4to. ss. 
Manchester Courier.— One of the cleverest and drollest books of the season. 
Capitally drawn. The excellent manner in which the book is produced should render 


it a warm favourite.” 
NEW VOLUME OF THE 
“ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


_A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. By Lionet Cust, 


A THING OF NOUGHT. 








Director of the National Portrait Gallery. With numerous Illustrations. 


wares NEW NOVELS. 
RESOLVED TO BE RICH. By Epwarp H. Cooper. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SON OF THE SEA. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pot 


By Joun Artuur Barry. 


AGAINST THE TIDES OF FATE. By Joun Artavz 


Barry. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


; By S. K. Bevan. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





© The best book on the subject.”—PALL MALU GAZETTE. 


THIRD EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE 
BOER WAR. 


By T. FORTESCUE CARTER. 
Demy 8vo. ros, 6d. 


Sheffield Telegraph.— This great work is history—exhaustive, impartial, and realistic.’ 
African Critic.—“ The book is generally recognised as a standard work on the subject.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, HASTINGS HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, W.C. 


BOOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED. JESSE’S 

* Richard III.,” 1852 ; Stevenson’s ‘ Edinburgh,” 1879 ; “‘ New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., 1882; ‘* Inland Voyage,” 1878 ; Swinburne’s ‘‘ Queen Mother,” Pickering, 1860 ; 
“Atalanta,” 1865; Borrow’s ‘‘Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; ‘‘ Edinburgh University 
Magazine,” 4 parts issued 1871; ‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Alken’s 
Tllustrations Popular Songs,” 1825; Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” 1872. 
Rare Books Supplied. State wants.—-BAKERS GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Sen@ 

for Catalogues. Out-of-print Books supplied. Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, Is. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols , 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged..-THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 


GOOD INVESTMENT, OR SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


A valuable Postage Stamp Collection, containing a considerable number 





| of rarities, English, Foreign, and Colonial, in splendid condition jor 
Sale. 


Price, three thousand guineas or nearest offer. May be inspected 
by making appointment with Mr. S. Hamm, 9 and 1o Water Lane, 
Ludgate, E.C. 






Rev. Euston J. Nurse, M.A., with an introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Coventry. ‘* This work is written in the hope of assisting students and 
Sunday school teachers, who have neither the leisure to consult larger nor 
the means to obtain more expensive works.” (Elliot Stock. Pp. 83. 
2s. 6d.) 

‘Recollections of Johannes Brahms,” by Albert Dietrich and /. V. 
Widmann, translated by Dora E. Hecht. ‘The knowledge that nowhere 
has Brahms, the composer, more ardent admirers than in England has 
encouraged the translator to offer to the English public these two series of 
* Recollections,’ which are the nearest approach to a biography as yet in 
existence.” (Seeley. Pp. 211. 6s.) 

“ The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha, Lady Stanley, with 
Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s ‘ Preeterita,’” Edited by one of the 
grandchildren, Jane H. Adeane, is made up from some of the most in- 
teresting family records we have seen, extending from the year 1766 to 
1817. The Stanleys were active and cultivated gentlefolk, and notable 
in the England of their day. (Longmans. Pp. 461. 18s.) 

‘*Finland and the Tsars, 1809-1899,” by Joseph R. Fisher, should 
help considerably to explain the present strained relations between the 
Grand Duchy and the Central Government. The book is impartially 
written ‘* from personal knowledge, and as the result of local investiga- 
tion.” (Arnold. Pp. 272. 12s. 6d.) 

‘¢ The Making of a Frontier: Five Years’ Experiences and Adventures 
in Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Chitral, and the Eastern Hindu-Kush,” by 
Colonel Algernon Durand, C.B., C.S.7., with portrait, map, and illustra- 
tions, is a book that “tells of a constant struggle to raise a stretch of 
frontier 300 miles in length from a condition of incessant war, anarchy, 
and oppression, into a state of fairly established peace, prosperity, and 
good government.” (Murray. Pp. 292, 16s.) 

**From the Alps to the Andes: being the Autobiography of a 
Mountain Guide.” When we say that the mountain guide is none other 
than the famous Mattias Zurbriggen, the interest of this volume is evident, 


(Unwin. Pp. 269. 10s. 6d.) 
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‘Saint Ambrose,” translated by Afargaret Maitland from the Duc a 
Broglie’s monograph, presents us to one of the most memorable of the 
‘‘ Early Christians.” A great statesman and theologian, one of the Most 
interesting figures of the later Roman Empire. This life of St, Ambrose 
should secure the many readers that its importance deserves. (Duckworth, 
Pp. 169. 6s.) 

Theological 


** Eschatology: Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian,” by A’. A. Charle; 
D.D., being the Jowett lectures for 1898-99, a critical history of the 
doctrine of a future life in Israel, in Judaism, and in Christianity, from 
pre-prophetic times till the close of the New Testament canon. Deals 
with eschatological development in both its textual and its historical 
aspects, ‘‘ Asin nature, so in religion, God reveals Himself in the course 
of slow evolution.” (Black. Pp. 428.) 

‘* Biblical Introduction.” Old Testament by IV. Z. Bennett, M.A, 
New Testament by Walter F. Adeney, M.A. Intended as a handbook 
of Biblical introduction for those who are unacquainted, or only slightly 
acquainted, with the original languages of the Bible and the technicalities 
of criticism. Treats of such questions as the date, authorship, composi- 
tion, analysis, and contents of the various books. Succinctly written and 
admirably arranged. (Methuen. Pp. 488. 7s. 6d.) 


Fiction 


** A Desperate Character ; and other Stories,” the fourteenth volume 
of Mrs. Constance Garnett’s admirable translation of the novels of Joan 
Turgenev, contains half a dozen characteristic stories, of which ‘ Pyetush. 
kor” was written in 1847, and the one of the title so late as 188}, 
(Heinemann. Pp. 318. 35. 6d.) 

“‘She Walks in Beauty,” by Aatherine Zynan, tells a very pretty 
story very prettily. The characters are mostly Irish, and the heroine, 
after the usual difficulties, marries the young man of her heart. (Smith, 
Elder, Pp. 310. 6s.) 



















































The issue by 7he Standard of Tue Liprary or Famous LiTeRaTurE, on the 
same plan of monthly payments that proved so successful with The 7imes issue of the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica,” promises to meet with an extraordinary success. The 
advance-of-publication orders for this unique Library have already reached a remarkable 
figure, sets to the number of 4,000 having been booked. The Library is offered at 
special introductcry prices equivalent to 50 per cent. from the regular prices. These 
prices will be advanced as soon as the Library is ready for delivery, but meanwhile 7 he 
Standard’s offer presents an attractive opportunity to secure at once, upon the pre- 
liminary payment of but half a guinea, the complete set of twenty large handsomely 
bound volumes. The latter contain 10,000 royal octavo pages, and comprise a thousand 
masterpieces of the world’s literature, from the dawn of letters to the best work of living 
authors : enough reading, in truth, for a lifetime. 


EDITED BY DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 


Tse Lisrary oF Famous LITERATURE is edited by Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., who 
has just retired from his post as 
Keeper of Printed Books at the 
British Museum, after half a cen- 
tury of service. Many of the 
most eminent men of letters have 
collaborated in the production of 
the Library, and have written for 
it a brilliant series of criginal 
essays. The work is richly em- 
bellished with 500 apposite illus- 
trations and rare coloured plates, 
printed separately from the text 
on heavy enamelled paper. It is 
arranged in chronological order, 
and, aside from providing an end- 
less store of the most interesting 
reading, affords a fascinating view 
of letters in every age and in every 
clime. It is a new and original 
work, and in mere extent is 
equalled only by great books of 
reference like the ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 





WHAT THIS GREAT WORK IS. 


It is difficult, if not absurd, to attempt to convey an adequate idea of so great a 
work. It is much like endeavouring to give a friend an idea of a vast exposition—such 
as, for example, that which will be held in Paris next year—by sending him a few ex- 
tracts from the catalogue. Tue Linrary oF Famous LireRATvRE is precisely what 
its title indic ates—a huge treasury of the finest and most interesting pieces of literature, 
from the dawn of civilisation down to and including the authors of our own day—that is 
to say, from the old Babylonian story of Istar and the quaint Egyptian tale of Two 
Broth ers, the most ancient pieces of literature extant, to the best work of living 
writers, like Tolstoi, Hardy, Swinburne, Mark Twain, or Kipling. It contains every- 
thing : the great classics like the Iliad and the Odyssey ; wonderful stories like the great 
Bharata Tale (the Manabharata of the Ancient Hindoos) ; poetry and stories from every 
people who ever lived and sung ; the best of history, from writers like Mommsen and 
Curtius, Freeman and Froude, Gibbon and Green ; bits of adventure and stories of wild 
life ; the pith of the great philosophers like Hobbes and Locke and Hume and Spencer ; 
fascinating chapters of science from writers like Huxley and Darwin and Proctor ; 











HALF A GUINEA sent now Brings Enough Reading for a Lifetime, 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


famous letters from famous writers of letters ; oratorical masterpieces from Demosthenes 
and Cicero to John Bright and Gladstone ; choice pages from the intimate thoughts of 
diarists like Amiel and Samuel Pepys; epigrams and maxims from men like La 
Rochefoucauld and Dean Swift ; philosophical reflections from writers like Rousseau and 
Pascal ; religious writings like those of Cardinal Newman, Thomas a Kempis, and 
Dean Farrar ; biting sarcasm from a Heine or an Ibsen; pathos and humour from 
writers like Charles Lamb, Bret Harte, or Oliver Wendell Holmes ; fables from La 
Fontaine ; autobiographies like Benjamin Franklin's; in fine, the whole gamut of 
literary production from grave to gay, from the deepest questions that concern the 
human soul to the lightest jests of a Horace, a Sterne, a Rabelais, or a Max O'Rell. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Those who subscribe now in advance of Publication, may obtain the Complete Work, 
Twenty Volumes, at a reduction of 50 per cent. from the regular prices. The entire 
Twenty Volumes will besent, all at one time, upon a preliminary payment of but Half a 

Guinea: further payments, after 
the Twenty Volumes are in your 
home, to be at the rate of 9, 12, 
15, or 2t shillings per month, ac- 
cording to the binding. 


A HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED 
PROSPECTUS 


If you will state where you 
read this notice, The Standard 
will send post paid to any address 
a large, Illustrated Prospectus of 
the Linrary or Famous Litera 
rURE, together with specimen 
pages, pages from the index, and 
the like. But those who prefer to 
file their Subscriptions at once, 
and thus take advantage of the 
Special Prices, which are offered 
in advance of the day of publica 
tion, may examine the work, in the 





ISSUED BY 


Che Standard. 


different styles of binding, at 7he Standard Office, 23 St. Bride Street, near Ludgate 
Circus ; at ** Mitchell's” Royal Subscription Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W. ; at the 
Civil Service Stores, 28 Haymarket; and at the Junior Army and Navy_ Stores, 


Waterloo Place, where Orders may be booked, both for Cash Payments and on Monthly 
Instalments. 
The Library of Famous Literature is not, and will not, be sold in parts 
or in singie volumes but only in complete sets. igs 
If you do not wish to cut this slip out, carefully state that you saw this notice m 
THE OUTLOOK, Otherwise the prospectus cannot be sent. 
W. M. JACKSON, THE STANDARD, 
3 ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C, oo 008006 1899. 
Having read in the OUTLOOK your offer regarding the LIBRARY OF FAMOUS 
LITERATURE, please send me your illustrated prospectus. 
Name....eseeee eoccceeeccbersccccccscce teeeeeeee ’ 
0.U.I 
Address occcccccccccccsees PTTTTTTTT TTT eeee 
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« Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret,” by A/an St. Aubyn, is Mudie-ish fiction by 
a practised hand. It opens well, and an ‘fagony” column advertisement 
is the beginning of the unravelment which follows, (Chatto. Pp. 376. 


es the Years that Came After,” by J/rs. Fred Reynolds, has a 
remarkable young person for heroine ; none other than the gifted author 
of **God’s Law and Man’s,” of whom one critic (why call him the Scofs- 
man’s young man?) remarks: “ There are times when a voice is needed 
‘o declaim the sins of the world. Are we mistaken in supposing that in 
George Trent such a voice has arisen?” (Ilutchinson. Pp. 342. 6s.) 

‘Charles Wavendon, and Others,” by C. Blunt. The publisher 
introduces the book thus: ‘* This story is, like life, @ medley. The field 
of its action is the upper stratum of society some thirty years ago ; a period 
when religious thought, though already moving on the same main lines as 
at present, was not complicated by as many intricacies as now confuse 
them. But other and very various types of character are also introduced, 
and the conclusion brings us up to our own day.” (Elliot Stock. Pp. 197. 
65. 

an Patrick : the Puddock,” by Z. 2. Wa.ford, starts with “I 
don’t care if he is ‘ Sir Patrick,’ or ‘Lord Patrick,’ or ‘Duke Patrick.’ 
He’s just ‘ the Puddock,’ and everyone calls him so. I hate ugly men.” 
Nevertheless Sir Patrick marries a better-looking girl than the speaker. 
(Pearson, Pp. 312. 65.) 


Belles Lettres, Verse, &c. 


‘‘Memories,” by C. Aegan Paul, is a charming volume of remini- 
scences. The author was at Eton (1841-46), at Oxford (1846-51); was 
Vicar of Sturminster Marshall, Dorset (1862-74), and subsequently became 
apartner in the publishing house that bears his name. (Kegan Paul. 
Pp. 391. 75. 67.) 

“English Elegies,” edited by 7. C. Batley, is the latest Bodley 
Anthology, and opens with Spenser’s ‘‘ Daphnaida,” and extends to such 
moderns as Messrs. William Watson, Swinburne, Watts-Dunton, and Le 
Gallienne. A very thoughtful and comprehensive collection. (Lane. 
Pp. 236. 55.) 

“The Art Teaching of John Ruskin,” by WV. G. Collingwood, has 
just been issued in a mew and cheaper form. (Rivingtons. Pp. 376. 
3. 6d.) 


The Outlook 


‘* Songs from the Psalter.” By Xichara Arnoia Greene. 


‘* My Shepherd is the Lord of all ; 
No want unto my lot shall fall 
While I have Him beside me. 
He makes me rest in pastures green, 
And where the waters flow between 
He graciously doth guide me.” 


Clearly an improvement upon Tate and Brady, (Putnams. Pp. 112. 
‘* Sabbath Songs and By-way Ballads,” by Jeanie Morison. 


‘* All hidden lies what’s coming, 
Thou shrink’st with sudden fears ; 
From woe no wisest summing 
May reckon in far years.” 


That is a verse from one of the ‘‘Sabbath Songs.” The ‘ By-way 
Ballads” are better. (Blackwood. Pp. 158. 35. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘* Point and Pillow Lace,” by 4. JZ S. ‘The object of this little 
book is to supply to owners and lovers of lace some clear information 
easily referred to, by means of which they can ascertain the true name and 
nature of any particular specimen.” Printed on stout plate paper and 
beautifully illustrated and bound. (Murray. Pp. 202. 10s. 6d.) 

‘‘The Power of Womanhood,” by L£iice Hopkins. A book for 
parents and those zw /oco parents. ‘Our girls need to be taught that 
there is nothing derogatory in the married relation to the freest and fullest 
independence of character.” (Wells Gardner. Pp. 192. 35. 6d.) 

** Coesar’s Conquest of Gaul,” by 7. Rice Holmes, is divided into two 
parts—the first a historical narrative ; the second, ‘‘ Questions of Gallic 
and Gallo-Roman History Relating to the Foregoing Narrative.” (Mac- 
millan. Pp. 846. 21s.) 

‘Luton Church: Historical and Descriptive,” by the late Henry 
Cobbe, M.A., deals with a parish church whose records are uniquely pre- 
served, and whose history ‘‘ appears to go back to the remotest period, 
even to that of the introduction of Christianity into this part of the 


country.” (Bell. Pp. 662.) 





THE PEKIN SYNDICATE, Limited. 
110 CANNON STREET, ECC. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
above-named Company will be held at the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, in the 
City of London, on Tuesday, the sth day of December, 1899, at 12.30 o'clock in the 
afternoon, for the purpose of considering, and if thought fit, passing the subjoined 
resolution, that is to say :— 

That the Special Resolution of the Company, passed and confirmed at Extra- 
ordinary General Meetings of the Company, held respectively on the 18th day of 
July, 1898, and the 2nd day of August, 1898, so far as the same attaches special 
rights and privileges to the 1,500,000 New Shares of £1 each, thereby created, be 
rescinded and cease to operate, and that the regulations of the Company be altered 
as follows, that is to say :— 

(1) By inserting in paragraph (a) of Clause 11, of such regulations imme- 
diately after the figures 1898, the expression following, that is to say, 
‘and from the Honan Concession, dated the 21st day of June, 1898.” 

(2) By inserting in paragraph (4) of the same Clause the words ‘“‘and from 
the said Honan Concession” immediately after the words ‘‘ Shansi 
Concession.” 

(;) By inserting in paragraph (c) of the same Clause the words “and 
representing the said Honan Concession” immediately after the words 
‘*Shansi Concession.” 

Should the above resolution be passed by the requisite majority, it will be submitted 
for confirmation as a Special Resolution to a Second Extraordinary General Meeting 
which will be subsequently convened. 

Dated this 23rd day of November, 1899. 





By order, 
THOMAS GILBERT, Secretary. 


The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR DEPOSIT OF BONDS. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF FIRST AND SECOND MORTCACE BONDS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the time for depositing the above Bonds with 
Messrs. Glyn Mills, Currie & Co. on behalf of the Trustees, Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson, G.C.M.G., C B., Joseph Price, Esq., and the Right Hon. Lord Welby, G.C.B., 
on the terms set forth in the circular dated October 17, 1899, is extended from the 1st 
to the rsth December, 1899. 

Copies of the above-mentioned circular and forms of deposit may be obtained on 
application to Messrs. Glyn Mills, Currie & Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

he interest coupons due 1st January 1900 must be detached before deposit, and will 


be paid on that date. 
CHAS. M. HAYS, President. 





Office of the President, 
Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Co. 
Montreal, 





THE RHODESIA RAILWAYS, 


THE BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a MEETING of the Debenture-holders 
entitled to the benefit of the Indenture or Trust Deed, dated the 16th day of September, 
1896, and made between the Company of the one part and Julius Charles Wernher, 
Rochfort Maguire, and Thomas Shiels of the other part; and the Indenture 
or Supplemental Trust Deed, dated the 25th October, 1897, and made 
between the same parties; and the Indenture or Supplemental Trust Deed, 
dated the 11th day of May, 1898, and made between the same parties ; 
which Deeds relate to an issue of Debentures for £2,000,0c0, all ranking pari passu, and 
carrying interest at the rate of €5 per cent. per annum, WILL BE HELD at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, London, on FRIDAY, the 8th day of December, 1899, at Noon 
precisely, for the purpose of considering, and, if thought fit, sanctioning by Extra- 
ordinary Resolution, certain modifications in the said Indentures, and of empowering 
the Trustees thereof to concur with the Company in executing a further Indenture o,- 
Supplemental Trust Deed in the terms of a draft Indenture to be submitted to the 
Meeting for effecting such modifications. 

The scope and object of the Indenture is to secure for the subscribers to the series of 
Debentures of the Company for £4,250,000 a first charge upon the extensions of the 
Company’s Railways north of Bulawayo, and branches from Bulawayo, which extensions 
and branches are to be made with the moneys thus subscribed. 


The holders of the Debentures for £2,000,002 accordingly postpone their rights north 
of Bulawayo, but retain an exclusive first charge over the undertaking of the Company 
from Vryburg to Bulawayo, and will have a second charge over the extension and 
branches north of Bulawayo. In like manner the subscribers for the £4,250,000 series 
of Debentures wil, in addition to the first charge mentioned before, have a second 
charge over the portion of the Company's undertaking from Vryburg to Bulawayo. 


At the same meeting a Resolution will be proposed sanctioning the appointment of 
Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G.,and Mr. Edward Dicey, C.B., as Trustees under the 
above Trust Deed and Supplemental Deeds, in place of Mr. Rochfort Maguire and Mr. 
Thomas Shiels. 

Dated this 30th November, 1899. 

3y order of the Board, 
J. F. JONES, Secretary. 

15 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C., London, 
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NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 


BUY 
Ciaims Pato, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerunc. C 


OLD AGE 


PENSIONS. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


HEAD OFFICE 


NORWICH. 


CONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St., E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 





BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. 


Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. 


Undivided 


Profits, £226,601. 


Head Office and Board of 


Directors :—MONTREAL. 


General Manager—E. S, CLOUSTON, Esgq., Montreal. 





London Office—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Jfanager. 





BLACKIE 


& SON’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 


WON BY THE SWORD: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 


With 


Twelve Page Illustrations by CHARLES M. SHELDON. 63. 


A ROVING C:}MMISSION; or, Through the Black Insurrection of 
With Twelve Page Illustrations by Witttam Ratney, R.I. 6s. 


Hayti. 


NO SURRENDER! a Tale of the Rising of La Vendée. 


Page Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 


With Eight 


5S. 


Nore.—The above are the only New Boys’ Books by Mr. Henty published this 


Season. 


By F. HARRISON. 
Wynport College. 
School Life. With 8 Illustrations by 
Harold Copping. 5s. 
By G. MOCKLER. 
Four Miss Whittingtons. With 
8 Illustrations by Chas. M. Sheldon. 


5s. 


By GORDON STABLES. 
Kidnapped by Cannibals: a Story 
of the Southern Seas. With 6 Lllustra- 
tions by J. Finnemore. 3s. 6d. 
By ELIZA POLLARD. 
The King s Signet: the Story of a 
Huguenct Family. With 6 Illustrations 
by G. D. Hammond, R.I. 3s. 6d. 


A Story of | 


By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 
With Shield and Assegai: a 

Tale of the Zulu War. With 6 Illustra- 

tions by Stanley L. Wood. 33s. 6d. 


By W. C. METCALFE. 

All Hands on Deck: a Tale of the 
Sea. With 6 Illustrations by W. Rainey, 
R.I. 3s. 6d. 

By E. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 

A Queen among Girls. With 
6 Illustrations by Harold Copping. 
38. 6d. 

By W. O'BYRNE. 


A T and of Heroes: Stories of Early | 


Irish History. 
John H. Bacon. 


With 6 Illustrations by 
2s. 6d. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 


By SHEILA E. BRAINE. 
The Frincess of Hearts. 


Fcap. 4to. 6s. 
By MABEL E. WOTTON. 
‘The Little srowns 
trations by H. M. Brock. 
6s. 
By CARTON MOORE PARK, 
A Book of Birds. With 26 full- 


Fcap. 4to. 


page Plates and other Illustrations by | 


Carton Moore Park. Demy 4to. 5s. 


With 70 | 
Iilustrations by Alice B. Woodward. | 


With 80 Illus- | 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
The Story of the Seven Young 
Goslings. Illustrated in Colour by Mrs. 
Percy Dearmer. Crown 4to. 2s. 


By ALICE TALWIN MORRIS. 
The Elephant’s Apology. With 
| over 30 Illustrations by Alice B. Wood- 
ward. Fcap. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
| ; By A. B. ROMNEY. 
| Little Village Folk. With Illus- 

9g by Robert Hope. 
2s. 


Fep. 8vo. 


Also NEW BOOKS at Prices from 2s. 6d., to 6d. 


Complete lilustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE {& SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 


IF YOU WANT EASE AND COmForr 


ARic 


“ My dear chap, you must 


have ACAXKIC.” SEE the word 


ACARIC 


on each 
article, 


| 
| 


BRACES, 


SOCK 
SUSPENDERS, 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


Sold Everywhere.—If any difficulty in obtaining, sent Post Free on 
receipt of P.O. to Central Depot, 0 Department, vo Puilap Lane, E...— 
for Acaric Braces, 48. per pair; Acariu Stocking Supporters, 
2s. 6d. per pair; Acaric Soc« Suspe ers, 3s. per pair; or a pair 
of each tor 8s. post free. Hosiers should apply to their regular House, or 
to WELCH, MARGETSON & —O., Moor Lane, London, E.C. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 











English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


| N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


_A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR+ 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


_ 241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 





—— 
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